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3 On day—the let of January, 1861—we commence the Twenty-third annual volume of the Ant-JouRNat. 

The extensive circulation of the Ant-Jounyat is the res 

ia atone i i ini larity f ublication 

with the pom fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any p ’ 
our 


ches 80d was commenced—in 1839—will not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The 


aul to find ten per cent. of the pictures of members of the Royal Academy ‘‘sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, 
with a few honourable exceptions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. 


abundant evidence; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Axt-Jourwat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. : 

_ Our Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The 
Editor, and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the 


the Artizan: making it not only a record of all “news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
and instruction as <= gaa the great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 


—— enjoymen 
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with all the advantages that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of 
support by which it has obtained the high position it occupies. 

During ot oheypa ws series of ee —% ee in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which 
are 80 much i © gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal High i Y 
brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a series of $5 d ee ee oe 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collecto i i i i 
made—we trust and believe with sound jedipmenthtesn he eae imine elieuting tees ge nie ae 


obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 





Babscriber aro ware that « Now Swi was bogua with the year 1855; ined tho” honour, gracioul 
Ba \ year 1855; when we obtained the honour, ousl rd 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures; of the new series, therefore, siz volumes are now completed: while rogpeiey Bese r 


the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—also cone; , 
: — consists of s 1 : ‘ P 
and may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtain ing the ee parent ee Salita 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
R.S.A., in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 




















ult of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased 
, 80 a8 to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 


readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and “ Industrial,”’ with its position 


arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were “‘commissioned,” and it was a 


cireumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 


intelligence of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 


Axr-Jounxat for the year 1861 will, therefore, be commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


extensive collections in the Kingdom; and we are so arranging as to 
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vawat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 








We reply to every letter, requiring an 
sttention to anonymous communications. 
The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jovnwat is 4, Lan 
, caster Place, W i vom 2 is 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as meer eller Strand, where all Editorial communications 
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that may be sent to us with the writer's name and address; but we pay n0 
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AN EXAMINATION 


INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


monGsT the ideas con- 
nected with our faith 
that are not absolutely 
vouched by inspira- 
tion, perhaps there is 
none more universally 
’ accepted and cherish- 
ed by the Christian 
world than that of the authenticit; 
and verisimilitude of the receive 
likeness of our blessed Lord. 

While assuming to be evidenced 
by no such irrefragable authority as that 
of the sacred canon, it has so associated 
itself with oyr thoughts, and so entirely 
occupied our conceptions, that it forms in 

our minds an inseparable concomitant to the 
scenes related therein. 

Conversant with it as we all are from our 
childhood, yet early familiarity, so apt to blunt 
our sensibilit in most things, does not in the 
least affect the peculiar power—it might be 
termed eloquence—with which it addresses 
itself to our understandings. 

Transmitted to us from an age in which the 
productions of pictorial art were either con- 
ventional to inanity or utterly debased, it 
stands entirely by itself for purity, for power 
of conception, and for a style of Art belonging 
to no period, and related to none other. 
Archaic in its grand simplicity, it is yet dis- 
tinctively individual and portrait-like in its 
type. Whether portrayed in humility, in 
suffering, or in triumph, though sometimes 
severe and rugged, it is still always dignified 
and majestic; it addresses itself by its infinite 
tenderness, and at the same time by its 
strength of character, so directly to the higher 
sympathies and aspirations of our nature, that 
we accept it at ouce with undoubting, almost 
instinctive, faith as the veritable counterpart of 
the divine original. We can, in fact, hardly 
imagine of any other as possible ; and this divine 
image, moving and acting amidst the scenes of 
the gospel narrative, is perhaps more thar any 
other indelibly impressed upon the mental 
retina. We see it meekly submitting to the 
baptismal rite in Jordan; in contest with the 
subtle power of darkness in the desert ; teach- 
ing a new, and a greater, humanity on the 
mount ; we even hear from its lips the ery of 
the very founts of the heart, broken up from 
their inmost depths at Gethsemane. Wonder- 
stricken, we behold it at the supreme moment 
of “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachtham?” We see it 
in the dark stillness of. the three days, at the 
infinite moment of the resurrection; and we 


| know, with a mightier conviction than logic 





or philosophy can impart—that it is the one 
countenance that we shall all see again. 

We have, in fact, received this sacred like- 
ness so implicitly, and with so unquestioning a 
faith, that we have hardly cared to examine into 
its origin, or to acquaint ourselves with the 
historic data on which it may be supported. 

The question has, however, been recently 
mooted by more than one foreign writer of 
note, whether we have any evidence at all of the | 
authenticity (even comparatively) of the ae | 
ceived likeness? One author (M. Didron) | 
considering it to be a compilation of succes. | 
sive generations of artists, each adding a trait 
of expression, or altering a feature, till it 
became such as we now have it; another 
author asserting that the “ideal likeness” 
sprung into existence as the work and the 
invention of some unknown artist of the dark 
ages. ‘lo support either of these positions it. 
would be requisite to show that there existed a 

riod of the Christian era, however remote, 
in which the likeness did not exist. This 
negative proof, however, these objectors have 








omitted to supply, and if they cannot do so, 
but if, on the contrary, the existence of this 
portrait can be satisfactorily established from 
age to age up to the first century itself, we | 
may safely dismiss both objections as instances | 
of those destructive theories of which French 
ositiveism on the one hand, and German neo- 
ogy on the other, are but too prolific. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the 
state of uncertainty (critically speaking) in 
which the question has remained been in 
great part owing to the confused state of the 
materials offered for investigation. Number- 
less pictures doubtless exist of high antiquity, 
the history of which, could it be extri- 
cated from the mass of tradition and legend 
with which it is intermixed, would probabl 
be conclusive of the question. Tradition is 

tic, is patriotic, is religious, is anything but 

istoric or critical; and however tempting the 
occasion may be to make use of it, yet in an 
inquiry of this nature, excepting in those cases 
where it may be supported by extrinsic evi- 
dences, we have no choice but to lay it aside. 
Another difficulty exists in the jealousy with 
which many most important picturesaresecluded 
from the public gaze. In some instances (as is 
the case with the antique picture at St. Barto- 
lomeo, in Genoa) they may certainly be viewed 
on some one particular day in the year; in 
others, any inspection is ew a impossible 
excepting to some few of the highest dignitaries 
of the church. This exclusiveness is the more 
to be regretted as it exists principally—indeed, 
I might say, exclusively—with reference to 
those very works that from their veritable 
antiquity would be likely to afford the most 
valuable information. 

It is now many years since I made my first 
journey to Ltaly to investigate this question. 

hen quite a child I had possessed myself of 
an old copy of an antique portrait of our Lord, 
on which, with perhaps childish partiality and 
enthusiasm, I set an extraordi value. It 
was represented as depicted on the folds of a 
cloth, which was open to be suspended to 
the top corners of the picture, and an inscrip- 
tion below described it as being the true effigy 
of our Lord, miracuiously imprinted on the 
cloth as he lay in the sepulchre. I often tried, 
but could never succeed in bringing myself to 
accept this last fact; but the picture was 
hardly the less valuable in my estimation on 
that account, As a work of it was such 
as the criticism of the schools would reject ; 
but, oh, how touching! never have I elsewhere 
met with any picture in which was so perfectly 
represented the calm mystery of death so thinly 
veiling the divine life_behind.. How touching, 
ho ealing were the slightly-parted 





lips; the calm brow encircled with the d 
still flowing from the thorn wounds; the nent 


closed lids ; the damp adhesive hair; and, above 
all, the spiritual eloquence of the whole seeming 
to say, in the words of an inscription beneath, 
. ov. —_ ~_ mightest live.” 

was still a boy when, for urposes of study, 
I started on a walking expatica into oly ; 
and the prospect of seeing the original of my 
picture, which I learnt from some writing at 
the back, existed in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
formed no small part of my anticipations, I 
arrived at Genoa, where was a picture like mine, 
but asserted to be “older and much more sacred, 
inasmuch as it was actually painted by St. Luke, 
and sent by our Lord himself to an eastern 
monarch.” That it was superior in any respect 
to mine I could not admit ; however, I would 
look at it. This was stated to be impossible, 
excepting on one day of the year, and then 
only after confession, and other religious ob- 
servances impossible to a Protestant. 

Arrived at Rome, my first visit was to St. 
Peter’s. It was night, and the dark mass of 
the basilica standing out in quiet, still subli- 
mity against the blue night sky, reminded me 
of the quiet stillness of the picture treasured 
up within. It was late at night, and the door 
was shut ; there was, therefore, no alternative 
but to wait till the morrow ; but oh, how small, 
how clean, how disappointing did the cathedral 
look in the morning. I will not stay to de- 
scribe my impressions on entering. I looked 
round for my picture, but it was not there ; 
numberless others were there certainly, capital 
pictures most of them, many magnificent, but 
THE likenesses, in all of them, to my thinking, 
were but lifeless copies of mine. Again and 
again did I search through every chapel, and 
every corner; it was not to be found. I ap- 
een to an official, but he knew nothing of it. 

hile arguing with him that he must be mis- 
taken, an ecclesiastic in violet (I presume he 
was a pain mildly asked me what I wanted. 
Having explained myself, he said that it would 
be impossible to comply with my request to 
see the picture; it was there certainly, but 
kept with other sacred relics in the sacristy, 
over the large statue of St. Veronica, on whose 
handkerchief the miraculous picture was im- 
printed ; but its sanctity was such that no one 
was allowed to inspect it, excepting the Holy 
Father and two of the sacred conclave, and 
they only on one day of the year (Palm Sun- 
day), after absolution and communion. In 
my ignorance I tried the effect of a dollar on 
the bishop, but, smiling, he put my hand aside, 
saying, “ My dear boy, I am sorry, but I can 
do nothing for you.” 

_Some years after this occurred, I again 
visited Italy, as well as other parts of Europe, 
for the purpose of collecting materials for this 
work. ‘There was certainly no lack of matter 
to go upon, but the difficulty was how to apply 
it. Christian symbolism spoke an unknown 

e to me, aid I had no one near to in- 
terpret it; consequently I was unable to avail 
myself of the evidence it offered of the. anti- 
quity of those monuments on which it might 
be employed. I was also deficient in the 
ability to assign any date to a work from the 
internal evidence it might offer; consequently 
I was unable to evoke anything like order out 
of the chaos of materials I had collected. I 
turned my attention to these points, and after” 
the lapse of a few more years, set out on 
another journey to pursue the same investi- 

tion. My studies in Christian symbolism 
brought to my notice the existence of 
Christian antiquities on an extensive scale at 
the town of Arles in the south of France. 
Asoweingy. I arranged to make that my first 
resting-place. Being a stranger in the town, 

* A copy of this picture will be given ina future number ~ 
of the Art-Journal, 
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LXXII. 

What I had seen in the evening made me 
the more impatient to visit the museum next 
day; so I lost no time in the morning in 

etting there. Immediately on entering I 
ound myself surrounded with relics in the 
shape of sarcophagi enriched with sculptures, 
exquisite glass vases, jewellery, cups, lamps, &c., 
all affording unmistakable evidence of their 





“red with high fern and bramble, | ries; while the entrance, the gothic tower, (that 
pancho Her P I had seen above the trees), and the walls, 
richly decorated with frescoes still fresh and 
| brilliant, are probably the production of three 

centuries later. But the floor of the building 
| was the part that attracted most of my atten- 
tion. Ranged thickly over it, leaving barely 
| space to walk between, with the lids off, ex- 
| posing the remains within, were the earthen 
| pots, the sarcophagi, the coffins, and other 
| human receptacles from the cemetery outside. 
Here might be seen a leaden coffin with what 
was once a bishop, portions of his episcopal 
paraphernalia still remaining; next, an earthen 
pot, in which were the charred bones of a 
pagan; next to that, the sarcophagus with 


the Christian anagram (the > ), and its 


almost powdered bones within ; one receptacle 
held the dust of (from the date attached to it) 
one of the last of the pagans. A curious 
person I have often thought this last of the 


amongst which, and almost hidden by the 
undergrowth, were numerous blocks of grey 
stone, but, as they did not present any feature 
to call for particular remark, I passed them 
without further inspection. On crossing a 
hedge, however, the scene presented a new 
aspect. regularly on each side of the 
path, as far as the eye could reach, were two 
rows of grey stone sepulchres placed end to 
end in close proximity. Soon double and 
treble rows presented themselves, and then a 
thickly scattered mass of them, extending far 
into the fields on each side. I was in the 
celebrated Christian cemetery. I had asked 
the direction to it several times, but could get 
no information ; if I had inquired for the Elis- 
camp —— of Elysian fields), I should 
have been told at once. The monuments were 
for the most part of the earliest period, as was 
at once apparent by their construction (to hold 
two sarcophagi), the character of the Chris- 
tian symbols represented on them, and these 
symbols being sometimes accompanied by the 
pagan D. M. (Diis Manibus), a practice which, 
though not infrequent in the first of the 
church, fell into disuse after the secon century. 
‘Another characteristic of the earlier Chris- 
tian monuments is the entire absence on them 
of all mention of the rank or position of the 
deceased. In the infancy of the church, when 
every rank of society from the senator to the 
slave was included amongst its number, the 
practice of ignoring all earthly distinctions on 
monuments was the silent, but appropriate, 
expression of a creed that recognised all as 
emancipated in the freedom of the ospel, 
Emblems there were certainly, but suc only 
as trod all earthly distinctions in the dust. 


The anagram of our Lord XK the cross, 


the alpha, and the omega, sometimes the three 
2 


combined with the emblem of eternity, thus, 


; then there was the dove with the 


olive branch, the leaf fallen from the tree, t 
yr typical of the present state of the om ho 
, vs sepulchre as passing through the mystic 
ve an, and others, reminding sol mang things 
= in the hurry of this Journey of ours we are 
—_ to overlook. Neither was any men- 
of the virtues of the deceased; a 
ple expression of affection, with the words 
Bea all to be read in the inscriptions. 
= * pass a little further, monuments of a 
~~ 4 period (twelfth century work), covered 
th coats of arms and glowing inscriptions, 

——_—_—_—_— 








work, I cannot refrain from givi , 
| as it is the earliest representation sf 
| (as 4 is depicted in Christian Art) 
exist, 


inasmuch 
A angel | 
; nown t 
The portrait, surrounded by the cublen 


Christian origin. This was more than I had 
looked for; but on examining the sculptures, 
I was delighted to find several undoubted 
instances of the likeness 1 was in search of. 
On one sarcophagus might be seen our Lord 
giving the gospels to the evangelists; on 
another, Peter’s repentance, with our Lord 
admonishing him; then one of the Nativity, 
and many others, some of which showed in- 
dubitable evidences of there being an existing 
and recognised ty of likeness, which the 
sculptor aimed, with more or less success, at 
imitating. I had thus fallen upon a mass of 
most interesting matter, bearing directly on 
the especial object of my journey, and having 
my drawing materials with me, I devoted some 
days to making copies of the most interesting 
of the monuments. These. will be given in 
due order, after others of a still earlier date 
have been treated of. : 

One beautiful design on a lamp, though it 
may be somewhat beside the purpose of this 


of eternity in the one hand, and the olive or 
seo rg other, are particularly cha- 

ristic of the poetic im revalent in 
the allegories of the infant po A 
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Another especially beautiful idea was repre- 
sented on the — of an infant. An 
exquisitely conceived figure of our Lord stand- 
ing by the tree of life, the fruit of which he 
was bringing to the occupant. In one sculpture 
of the raising of Lazarus, the likeness and the 
accessories were depicted under the conven- 
tional forms prevalent in the first few years 
of the church, an instance of which, from the 
catacombs of Rome, representing the same 
subject, and almost precisely similar to the one 
at Arles, will be given hereafter. A second 
instance in the museum, of our Lord pre- 
senting the gospels, contained the inscription 
“ The , Ba givesthe Word”—a sketch of which 
is introduced on this page. Close by might be 
seen our Lord as the good shepherd carry- 
ing a wounded lamb across the typical river— 
« ‘Though thou pass through the waters they 
shall not overflow thee.” Other works figured 
the Divine form under the type of Jonah, of 
Noah, of Abraham. The heads of some of 
these had been purposely obliterated by the 
chisel, an act to be ascribed either to the 


AX 
i 


wy; 





knew not where to find him—besides, I was a 
_ perfect stranger in the place. At last a fortu- 

nate introduction brought me in contact with 
the very person who could best help me. The 
Rev. Father Tebay has long enjoyed an almost 
European reputation for his erudition in Chris- 
tian antiquities. On my mentioning my pur- 
pose and what I stood in need of to him, I 
was received with a kindness and attention 
that it would be difficult to describe. He had 
himself been engaged some years previously 
on a somewhat similar subject; but other 
avocations having obliged him to lay it aside, 
many of the valuable notes e — 
his investigations he placed at my disposal, 
and whatever information I stood in need of 
respecting dates, the whereabouts of different 
objects, or the significance of certain symbols, 
was afforded with 0 readiness and kindness I 
can hardly do justice to. He also introduced 
me to the celebrated P. Garrucci, whom I 
have mentioned above, who afforded me much 
valuable assistance. 


Even with Father Tebay’s help, it was no | regula 


light work to select and note down those 
objects that more especially illustrated my 


subject. I had to look for them in all con- 


ceivable sorts of -places—in the catacombs, in- 


the museums of the Vatican and the Lateran, 





religious scruples entertained by some of the 
first Christians as to the propriety of making 
any representation of the Divine person, or 
to the profanity of the pagan multitude, an 
especial instance of which will be given pre- 


—_ 

hat I had seen at Arles had certainly led 
me to expect that the earliest and most trust- 
worthy instances of the likeness I was in 
search of were to be sought for in the Christian 
cemeteries; but on my visit to the Roman 
catacombs I was quite astonished at the abun- 
dance of materials with which I wassurrounded— 
fresco-paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions in 
profusion; but most of the contents, including 
the glass tazza and the metal work, had been 
removed to the various museums and private 
collections in the city. How to get at them, 
and, in the absence of any catalogue or descrip- 
tion, how to ascertain their dates or whence 
they were taken, was the great difficulty that 
presented itself. It occurred to me to apply 
to the Father P. Garrucci, so celebrated for 


| his works on Christian iconography; but I 


% 
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in the private and reserved cabinets in these 
museums (shown with an infinity of reluct- 
ance and difficulties), in the private collections 
of the colleges, in the private collections of the 
laity, in churches, in crypts, in curiosity shops, 
and even in the curiosity stalls in the streets. 
Having made what acquaintance I was able 
with such materials as the place afforded, I 
had next to obtain permission to make copies 
from such of them as were most suited to my 
purpose. 

know not from what cause it may proceed, 
but there exists in Rome a singular disinclina- 
tion on the part of the officials connected with 
the museums to show to their full extent the 
collections committed to their charge. This is 
the case even with those parts to which free 
access is permitted. After having visited a 
place again and again for months, it is no un- 
common thing to find that you are still a 
stranger to the greater, and perhaps the more 
important, part of the museum; but should 
there be any room or cabinet to which the 
tions allow only of a more restricted 
access, the difficulties placed in the way of an 
inspection by the custode are often almost in- 
surmountable. Any ogg 2 for a particular ob- 
est bo neneiie seat. by a flat denial of its ex- 
istence, and it is only after letting the official 








know that you are certain it is in his posses- 
sion, that he informs you that an order from the 
Cardinal Vicar, or some such functionary, is 
the one thing requisite. On this point ‘also 
his information is always, and apparently inten- 
tionally, incorrect, the functionary to whom he 
refers you having neither power nor authority 
in the matter. A return to the museum official 
only results in a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
reference — to the same Cardinal. Many 
of my English friends would suggest a very 
simple way of overcoming the difficulty; but it 
is one that with the class of persons who con- 
stitute the official staff of the more important 
collections, is not readily available. One can 
offer a few pauls to a custode in plain clothes ; 
but meee to a dignitary of the church. I 
had certainly tried it once when a boy, as I 
have already said; but the success of the ex- 
periment was not such as to encourage me to 
renew the attempt. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining per- 
mission to sketch from a few even of the most ac. 
cessible objects seemed absolutely insurmount- 
able. Some of the mosaics in the churches 
seemed to be regarded with peculiar jealousy. 
Permission to draw in the sotenomke could 
only be obtained from the Cardinal Vicar; but 
it was of no use applying, it had been granted 
on one occasion, but would never be again. 
Certain ancient pictures in the churches were 
not only too sacred to be copied, but might not 
even be looked at: others might certainly be 
seen on one day of the year, but then only for 
a very short time. To certain officials in the 
Vatican the bare suggestion of making a sketch 
from any of the contents of the cases was 
enough to make them stand aghast at my au- 
dacity ; whilst the very existence of some things 
that I knew to be there was strenuously and 
vociferously denied. Nevertheless, of all of. 
these things, even of the last, before I had 
done I had made such copies as I wanted ; but 


4 


net without an infinity of labour in vain, of 
disappointment, and loss of precious time, was 
this accomplished. One mosaic in the Church 


of St. Paul being of especial interest, I ven- 
tured to pull out my sketch-book, when I 
was immediately stopped by a party of papal 
, ee ee quartered in the building, and my 
wing materials searched as if they con- 
tained something contraband or dangerous. 
To my query as to who could give me the 
requisite permission, the officer in command 
told me that no one could; the clerk of the 
works, that the Vicar-general was the per- 
son; while a young ecclesiastic mentioned the 
Major-duomo Inspector of Sacred Apostolic 
. This last I found was the most likely 
person to apply to; but where to find him was 
the question. First I was directed to the 
Vatican. He had an office there which no one 
ever visited. I had better try at the Quirinal ; 
and true enough, in a dark subterranean pas- 
sage under that —so dark that it was 
lighted with gas all day, and so long that it 
contained the names of more than a hundred 
different iastics on more than a hundred 
doors—on' one of them did I find the name of 
the Major-duomo. No one answered the bell 
but an aperture in the door for letters enabled 
me to drop my memorial through. After drop- 
ing three more memorials through that aper- 
ure, and several letters entreating an answer, 
and becoming rather tired, I was informed on 
the last visit, by a lady who was passing, that 
na, one lived in those apartments, and that the 
Major-duomo had removed to the other side of 
the quadrangle: three weeks more were spent 
in memorializing that side of the palace with 
no r success. At last I was directed 
to a small attic apartment over the stables— 
the Major’s private residence, the others were 
only his places of business. Here my first ap- 
plication was at once successful, as far at least 
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Major was be eyed < = 
ringing, the door was immediately opened by 
fat jovial old gentleman, in what appeared to 
be a decided dishabille—nothing being apparent 
but a fat face, bald head, a flannel gown, and 
bare feet. This dress I found afterwards to 
be the correct thing for a Dominican, who 
being classed amongst the upper two thousand 
in the church, is not a little particular on the 
subject of dress. He received me with a jovial 
chuckling laugh, which was repeated again an 
again as 1 described my re visits to his 
laces of business. At length, putting his 
Pand on my shoulder, he said, “ My dear Sig- 
nore, I can do nothing for you. I really would 
if I could, but I can’t.” And as to who could, 
“ Really he did not know. Did I know Mon- 
signore Talbot?” “No.” “Did I know Car- 
dinal Wiseman?” “No; but I brought a 
varcel from England for him, and before I left 
was told by his secretary that I might apply 
to him in any such emergency.” “Then, 
added my friend, “he is the very man. Go 
to him directly. If he can’t do it, no one 
can.” “But is there no — official to 
apply to?” “Yes, certainly, I am the proper 
official; but Iean’t do it.” Equally unsuccessful 
results followed my applications to different 
functionaries for permission to draw in the 
catacombs and the reserved cabinets of the 
Vatican, Lateran, &c. I knew nothing of M. 
Talbot ; Father Tebay could not help me in 
this. In desperation I wrote to Cardinal 
Wiseman; but I suppose it was owing to 
his ill-health that I received no answer. A 
German acquaintance, whom I met whilst on 
one of my bootless errands, suggested an appli- 
cation to our consul. When he wanted any- 
thing of the kind, he went to his consul, who 
got it for him without difficulty. The sug- 
gestion seeming a one, I started off at 
once for the Via del Croce, and ascended the 
long stairs to our consul’s office. There I re- 
ceived the satisfactory information that I must 
first obtain some sort of inexplicable commu- 
nication from the constituted authorities, and the 
consul would then endorse the application 
This piece of cireumlocution nearly exhausted 
the little stock of patience I had yet left. Had 
I been in pursuit of anything else, I should have 
been dead beat. I had been for months engaged 
in these fruitless applications,—the hot season 
had commenced,—the time for my leaving 
Rome had arrived, and here I was, occupied 
all day walking in the glaring sun from one 
office to another without forwarding my pur- 
pose one bit. But 1 was not to be baulked; 
as a dernier ressort, 1 would write to Antonelli 
himself: he was despotic in Rome; he could 
do anything. I must confess I did not antici- 
pate success; but in the event of failure, I 
should at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
[ had left no means untried. I wrote my 
memorial,—toiled through the white streets 
reflecting the burning mid-day sun, up the 
long stairs of the Vatican, the Swiss guards 
arranging their walk on each landing s0 
that they kept their eyes on me all the way 
Up,—past the gorgeous entrance to the papal 
apartments,—up to the attic story, to an ante- 
room, in which were more than the usual allow. 
ance of languishing liveried servants. I left 


as seeing the 


my memorial, and was told to call for an answer | 


in three days. At the end of 
again through the burning mid-day sun, up the 
long steps to the ante-room on the attic story. 


bem ee No answer.” “ Was his Eminence 


“Yes.” I sent in my card. This 
proceeding brought out an ecclesiastic in violet 
who, after a short query and a moment’s sharp 
inspection, commanded me to put down - 
hat, book, and stick, and follow ; and in one 
moment more I found myself in the smallest 
but choicest of apartments—alone with the 
Cardinal. A kindly shake of the hand, and a 





d|me. He could not promise ; 


the three days, | 


nest to know what he could do 
of success at once, 
“Might I have per- 


most kindly req 
for me, made me sanguine 
and I preferred my requests. 


ilica St. Paul's?” fuori it porto. 
na poe gracious. “ Might I make some 
studies in the catacombs ?” H. E.’s expression 
relaxed alittle. “Might I make some notes 0 
the objects in the — — fd 
: ow 
nocay -getd Ftypen but he would use 
such influence as he possessed with the respec- 
tive officials; in any case I should hear from 
him in three days. H. E. was delighted to 
find that 1 took an interest in these studies. 
I mentioned the particular purpose I had in 
view ; indeed, without putting a question, H. E. 
had managed to get it out of me. He entered 
into it with the greatest apparent interest,— 
the work was an important one,—it had never 
been done,—it ought to be done,—and he 
should be so gratified if he could be the means 
of forwarding it in any way. I should hear 
from him in three days. Emboldened by the 
reception these requests had met with, I ven- 
tured upon the most daring of all: “ Would 
H. E. obtain for me permission for the pene- 
tralia of the Vatican?” This seemed almost too 
much for H. E., but I should certainly hear from 
him in three days. Two more shakes of the 
hands (I have since learnt that I ought to have 
kissed H. E.’s hand), and I retired delighted. 
Nor was I disappointed; on the second day 
came the much-coveted permission (that for 
the Vatican included), signed by the respective 
officials, and prominent amongst the rest, by 
my identical friend of the bare feet and flannel 
dressing-gown, the Major-duomo. The per- 
mission for the Vatican was of infinitely more 
importance than the others. Stored up in cer- 
tain rooms, there were precious, inestimably 
precious relics, that threw a new and unex- 
pected light on the question I was engaged 
upon. A series of pictures of our Saviour and 
the apostles, enamelled in gold, on glass cups 
and patere of the first and second centuries, 
beyond description unique and precious, and 
which had never yet been given to the world. 
How elated I was when, one burning day, 
I walked at eleven o’clock (the opening hour) to 
the Vatican to present my credentials. The 
long walk between the white glaring walls 


reflecting the fierce sun was nothing; I was | 


successful; I had (blessings on Antonelli !) 
got into the very penetralia of the Vatican, 
and the precious relics of the primitive church 
would by my means be made known to the 
world. How little did I then, notwithstanding 
the _experience I had had, know of Italian 
officials! I presented my order. The princi- 
9 custode was not there; only his vice, and 
1¢ could not admit me, as his superior must 
first countersign my order. “ Where was he ?” 
At prayers somewhere, and could not be dis- 
turbed,—he was an Archbishop. “Would he 
be there to-morrow?” “Probably.” A repe- 
tition of burning walk next day. Museum 
closed: it was a grand festa, though nothing 
of the kind was apparent in the life outside. 
Went again next day; museum closed —a 
minor festa. Again next day; museum was 
closed—a vacation. The next day was Sun- 
day. On the Monday I was sure to see the 
Archbishop and to get my order signed, and 
| Sure enough I did see him; but I could see at 
| & glance my order was anything but agreeable 
| to him. He left me waiting more than an 
| hour, and then informed me that the permission 
| Was for five days only, that the five days had 
already expired; but of his own mere grace 
| and singular good pleasure he would permit 
me to study for that day only. It wanting 
then but two hours of the time of closing, I 
declined the permission, and I am afraid I was 
very angry. It was too late to see Antonelli, 





mission to makea slight sketch from» most E. _wards; but it was by dint of such an amount 


{ | five rhetoric, that I am convinced my requests 


so I went to my friend of the bare feet and 
flannel dressing-gown. He could do nothing 
for me; I must goagain to Antonelli. Finally 
I did get my five days, and some additions after- 


of memorializing, of letter writing, of worryi 
of officials, and I am ashamed to say, of mr 


were conceded at last to get rid of my perti- 
nacity. : 

If the obstructiveness of the superior officials 
was thus annoying, that of the inferior ones 
was scarcely less so. One range of catacombs 
was of particular importance to me from the 
number and the antiquity of the pictures it 
contained ; consequently, I had visited it for 

urposes of study oftener than the others, and 
fad fee’d the custode accordingly; but, on 
showing my drawings to a person well ac- 
quainted with the place, he remarked that I 
had omitted to notice several works that bore 
particularly on my subject. Professing myself 
quite ignorant of their existence, he offered to 
go with me and point them out. Being well 
acquainted with all the countless ramifications 
of the catacombs, he took me at once to a 
series quite new to me, and underlying those 
in which I had been making my studies. I at 
once saw the value of the works that I had 
overlooked, and turning angrily on the custode, 
who had received so many of my fees, asked 
him why he had not shown me these: “ He did 
not know that his Signore wished to see them.” 

I was in a dilemma; I could not neglect 
the valuable material thus unexpectedly brought 
to my notice; but my stay in Rome was 
limited to a few hours—till the next day at 
farthest. I therefore determined to get the 
studies I wanted by passing the night in the 
catacombs. Some objections were made by 
the man in charge of rang but these yieldin 
to the usual arguments, it was arranged that 
should go down immediately, and be forgotten, 
and I should be called for at an early hour in 
the morning. Having provided myself with 
candles to last the required time, a box of 
lucifer matches, and adjusted other prelimi- 
naries, I descended. I must confess to having 
felt an undefinable sort of sensation, on hearin 
_the door closed and locked behind me, an 
finding myself alone, some eighty feet below 
— , in the long dark passages, the only 
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ving being amidst the thousands of dead 
ying around me. I hesitated a moment: but 
remembering I had so often been down 
before during the day, and that night could 
make not the least difference, I went on. 
Deeming it most prudent to commence pro- 
ceedings by assuring myself, beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, that I knew my way, I 
determined to make notes of distances and of 
such things as I passed. I had some distance 
to go underground. I had numerous turnings 
_to make through the narrowest passages, one 
of which was so exactly like the other, that it 
| was almost impossible to distinguish between 
| them. Further on, my path lay through ground 
peers which I was unacquainted; therefore I 
made notes in my sketch-book of every object 
I passed that might serve as a landmark; I 
also counted the number of p to the 
right and to the left, and especially noted the 
position of a yawning well, or chasm, that lay 
| without poseet or guard right in my path, 
and which communicated perpendicularly with 
a still lower series of excavations. Then there 
| was the inclined plain to be marked, that led 
_ me down through no end of abrupt turnings and 
windings to the series of catacombs below. 
Having carefully noted all these things, and 
especially the position of a long tier of open 
graves in which the remains were in a re- 
markable state of preservation, I retraced m 
| Steps to the entrance-door, to assure males | 
| that I knew the way back: the result being 
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satisfactory, I returned and: comimenced my 
operations. . I. was soon so, engaged on my 
work that. I quite forgot the. novelty.of. my 
position; and in fact all about, it., suppose. it 
must haye been about midnight, or alittle later, 
when I began -to feel: just a little,sleepy, but 
some biscuits, aud a cigar afterwards, quite set 
me going again. - There were three pictures .to 
be. copied; two of ‘them were done, and’ the 
third (Adam and. Eve in . Paradise) would oc- 
cupy, I calculated, about two hours and a half. 
-How long this picture took me I don’t know; 
but I had laid in candles to last, as I thought, 
till four. in. the morning, or.rather later... ‘he 
tallow, however, looked to. be getting very low, 
80 I roceeded with my. work,with all. s 
intending , when , it .was done . to ascend. the 
long flight of steps, and, if the. door was stil] 
Jocked,.. to ,wait .there till. the man _came. to 
open it; ‘a,light; in that. case would not be 
necessary, as the crevice, at the -bottom, ad- 
mitted: enough from, without. to make objects 
-in the , immediate vicinity clearly discernible. 
_My calculations were not, however, quite accu- 
Tate; for as my work. proceeded, it assumed 
‘the character of a race-between it.and the 
candle, which,would be done first; Whether 
I hurried my work or not I cannot tell, but. it 
was a very close thing at the finish; as when 
it was done, and my drawing materials put up, 
there was not above one inch of candle. remain- 
ing, and even this was deceptive; for, as’ it 
turned out afterwards, the wick did not extend 
above half way into it. mh 
The perils I encountered during, this night 
‘in the catacombs, in total. darkness, and the 
difficulties I had to surmount in finding my 
oF out, I must—at all events for the present 
.—leave to the imagination of my readers. ‘ 
’ Having remarked on the obstructiveness of 


the Roman officials, I cannot forbear mention- | 


represents a figure in the attitude of worship | 
adopted in those days—the arm uplifted and | 


outstretched. (See Job xxxi. 27; 1 Kings 
xix. 18 ; also Juvenal’s “ a facie jactere manus.) 


This figure is turned towards a cross, to which | 
is affixed a figure with the head of (what | 


appears to be) a wild ass; and all possible 
doubt about the 
the inscription beneath, 
ZEBETE (o:Berar) BEON,” 
ships God.” 
t would be out of place here to touch upon 


* AAEZAMENOZE 
 Alexamenos wor- 





urport of it is dispelled by | 
c the Gentile, and while it was still possible to 


ing one nofable, exception, soils arkoawleiing 


the.reedy and valyab ance that, with th 
true. instinet. of a: man-of learning-qnd genius, 
was always, extended: to.me hy the Principal of 
fhe Resien College, the celebrated P. Garrucci: 
: eieakabliahipent untenehis keeping includes 
a colléction of Christian, antiquities, second only 
to that of the ,Vatican,, and, though engaged 
himself on publications connected with its con- 
tents; he. was always ready to afford me -faci- 
lities for.making what studies,I. required. *. + 
_Not..being mentioned in, the usual , guide- 
books; and access to it being somewhat re- 
stricted, the museum of the Roman College, is 
one ( ongst -the many collections in Rome) 
which, abounding in .interest,, is still, ulterly 
unknown.to the great proportion of our. travel- 
ling country a The works that I copied 
from -this; collection will. be given in their 
respective order; but one of them, from its 
sin significance, and its bearing on what I 
shall have to say afterwards, is given below. .. 
During the alterations and. extensions that 
were, made from time, to time in the palace 
of, the, Cesars, it was found. necessary, to 
build across a narrow street that intersected 
the Palatine, in order to give support to the 
structure, above. The portion, .the street 
thus walled off remained hermetically sealed 
against light and air , till, about. three pears 
since; when some excavations. that were being 
made in the Palatine, exposing it.to view, it 
was instantly perceived that, the walls of the 
ancient street: were covered, with grafitti, or 
scribblings, similar to those on, the. walls. of 
Pompeii. Father P. Garrucci was amongst the 
first who visited the place, and his practised 
eye at. once detected from amongst the rest 


what proved to be a rude sketch, or 


caricature, of the crucifixion of our Late It 
will be seen that this blasphemous sketch 





the higher associations which this strange dis- 
covery presses on the mind ; but even asa purely 
historical monument, the most unimaginative 
reader will at once regard it with the deepest 
interest, carrying us back as it does with a 
distinctness that no written words could supply, 
to that dark period of the infant church, when 
its Divine founder was still “ foolishness” to 


ee nee him to the pagan population under the 
iideous and revolting type of folly which is 
here depicted. 
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WAR. 


J. Drummondy R,8;A., Painter. . 
Size of the yA ft ty int."by 1 ft, 4§ in, 
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at” the’ as “time; and, if'wé "remem 
one frame ; and, Of cétiree, were’ fogeth 
by th#ir-present royal dwier.s The loeality,’more- 
over, ‘is !idéntical int» tations: there. i 
the’ saine ‘low, bat wall rising. above. the 
“— ofthe tower, the;same turret with its ajarum- 
re 1,- and. the» same, of ‘open iron-work for 
he -bea¢on-light; but here, the, similitude ends : 
devastation. and death have succeeded to, quictude 
and security, the iugignia of war have taken the 
place of the attributes o be fd 

.. Itis not iy easy to rine the exact period 
the artist would assign to the subject he has repre- 
sented, nor is.it of much importarice that we should, 
in‘a picture of rio “especial ‘historical eveut, but it 
evidently goes” back ‘to~ an éarly date. ‘I'he armour 
word by- the’ warriors’ may’ bé idefitified with the 
Norman ‘ period,” or that#which was used: in’ the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries ;< the weapons, of 
which two or, three specimens only are, introduced, 
are probably.of, the same era.» One of the;soldiers 
Tegner 24 apr wgeas sling a large stone at — 
the iegers \others are, preparing to. precipi- 
tate thenele the, embrasure gnc ee, cates 
dimensions,, All this is ve,of a period prior 
to the invention of gunpowder, which wis not in- ~ 
troduced into military warfare till the thirteenth 
century, though ‘artillery, or that which was con- 
sidered .as* sach—machines for “throwing stones, 
dart’, Greek ‘fire, and other combustibles—were in 
use many centuries preceding the Christian era. 

* As a workof ‘Art this‘pitture isin every way 
superior to its companion ; it is miore“definite in its 
wicca therefore, snstains eae = The 
rincipal figure in the group is, probably, the owner 
sige qinakel af eths enalegi aie idi 
soldiers engaged with the large block of stone, one 
of whom looks to him for instructions: the counten- 
ance of the officer indicates.the calmness of true 
courage. In contrast with this figure is the violent, 
energetic action of the slinger, a man of large, 
muscular frame, every limb of which is strained to 
the utmost in giving an impetus to the missile. In 
the background is a lad carrying in his arms pieces 
of wood to replenish the beacon-fire; he, however, 
is more intent. on watching the occupation of the 
two mailed soldiers than on the aaty osiepee to 
him. Behind him is a wild-looking, -naked 
figure, feeding the fire with brands; he must be 


against paid; for, his fi he 
Bot ron, Sil! forber"in the, buehgonal i seen 
is 


P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 


the hand of one ringing the bell : it ia evident, 
by its position, that; forth its loudest 
tones.) (To the left of. tower two warriors 
mney be dimly’ seen thi the smoke, shooting 
with the, bolt-bow, a yery ancient weapon. In the 
immediate foreground, is a dead soldier ; the fore- 
shortening of this figure is very skil = Pang 
ros, entire, grouping, is most ae ve pic- 
torial, and the general treatment is sugges- 
ee. of the din ‘of , battle, ean rene and 
orrors appear augmented by the ‘dark clouds of 
smoke rising from the beacon-fire: the colouring, 
too, is good, though the’nafure of the suiject leaves 
little room for’ brilliantdisplay. © . 
The two pictures, as g side by side, are 
suggestive of very different feelings. . 'T'o the ‘ Peace’ 
may be applied the lines of Dryden :— 
“ Our armours now may rest our idle scimitars 
Hang by our sides for ornament, not use : 
Children shall beat our arabals and drums, 
And all the noisy trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn.” 
The ‘ War’ recalls Byron’s apostrophe :— 
“ Oh, world! 
Oh, men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime? 


And slay, as if death but this one gate, : 
When a few years would make the sword superfluous ? 


The picture is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAPER-STAINING. 


Pant J.—Faencn. 
Tus history of this branch of what ought 
always to have been, but which is only begin- 
ning in this country to be, an Art-industry has 
yet to be written. This article, which is in- 
tended to detail the practical branch of the 
subject, shall not therefore be burdened with 
efforts after peering into the antiquity of paper- 
staining, or with any attempt to settle the dis- 
puted point as to whether England or France 
is entitled to the credit of priority. Like most 
other questions of a similar nature, something 
can be said on both sides of that dispute; 
although the fact that the so-called first 
blocks used in this trade are preserved in 
Paris, and dated 1632, if memory fail not, has 
hitherto been considered an awkward fact for 
patriotic English paper-stainers. True, he can 
show no blocks, Pat he refers with consider- 
able confidence to English-made flock-paper 
being used in the drawing-room of the royal 
palace at Kensington at a date so early as to 
show that flock was originally an English 
manufacture ; and he may be permitted to in- 
dulge in the not unnatural inference, that as 
paper-staining, like other similar crafts, could 
‘ale reach a high state of excellence by 
slow degrees, this evidence of flock paper- 
hangings, which are to this day among the 
highest styles of manufacture, being made in 
England at a period so early, presupposes the 
long previous existence of a less refined style 
of manufacture in this country. Happily, 
however, all that is worth contending for in 
such a subject is the Art which the mechanical 
skill enfolds; and Art in all its branches is 
cosmopolitan rather than sectional. No matter 
who the discoverers, in this application of Art 
to paper-staining France has left England and 
all bther European nations very far behind her 
in the race ; nor has this been a barren triumph 
on the part of our Gallic neighbours. They 
have produced artists of higher styles in other 


cad 

friendly rival in all the industries to which | 
English energy and ability have really been 
applied. In the department of form, for ex- 
ample, English artists and designers are almost 
infinitely less conventional, and, therefore, 
superior to the French draughtsmen ; and the 
reason is obvious. Preceded by a race of great 
ornamentists, the productions of these men 
became the popular standard, and men worked 
their road to fortune by — in the path 
of their professional fathers. Of course the 
usual fate of imitators befell them. Without 
the genius of inventors these followers stiffened 
the forms and hardened the outlines of masters 
whom they ostensibly copied or secretly plun- 
dered, and this process of deterioration has 
gone on in all ore me A a 
china, shawl patterns, r-hangings, and a 
poy of po ae aod stil on, tll, should 
| the spirit of Watteau and his illustrious com- 
| peers in these various branches now visit the 
scene of their earthly artistic triumphs, they 
| would anathematise the overwhelming majority 
of French designs as unworthy of their me- 

| mories anda former France. Englishmen, on the 
| other hand, had no artistic ancestors to follow ; 
/and although — misnamed designers for- 
| merly—and a rapidly decreasing number do still | 








| —lived by making French designs worse under 
| guise of adapting them for English manufac- 
‘tures, yet those who have become designers 
in truth as well as in name for any branch 
of business have been compelled to court 
| nature as their only hope, and the result is 
(a freshness, spirit, and reality in the highest 
class of ornamental forms far beyond what is | 
generally found in France. Conventionally | 
/and mechanically the Frenchman’s forms are | 
more perfect, but artistically they are greatly 
| inferior—substituting manner for thought, and 
| ornate laboriousness for refined simplicity. 
There are, of course, great and striking ex- 
| ceptions, but these only prove the rule to be 
| as already described, so far as regards orna- 
mental forms. 
In the class of Art-manufactures where | 
colour is predominant the French have, however, | 





walks; and, while these have secured influence | few competitors, and, we may say, no rivals; 
m cpr showing a high state of cultivation, | and as paper-hangings belong to this class, the 
the production of these high works of Art have | superiority of French papers is only another 
only indirectly become a source of benefit to the | evidence of the general truth. In endeavour- 
French people. But in these lower Art-in- | ing, in the interest of Art-industry in England, 
dustries the French have found mines of national | to ascertain the causes of French superiority 
wealth more prolific than gold diggings, and have | in paper-staining, some of the most important 
not only made them the lawgivers to Europe on | factories in both countries have been visited. 
all matters relating to affairs of domestic or | In Paris the principal makers, without hesita- 


personal taste, but have also held an unap- 
proachable monopoly for supplying the me 
with such luxuries ie generations past. This 
has been for France a mighty boon, and for all 
other nations, and especially for England, cause 
for sore discouragement, which has only been 


rendered endurable by our superior powers of | Des Fosse, Margeridon, Josse, and that which | 
| has just been transferred to M. Morize, a | 


production—a power which has rested upon our 
national advantages of iron and coal, and English 
aptitude for mechanical construction. This apti- 
jude has even been applied to paper-staining, 
and however far the French may surpass the 
English manufacturer in quality, he has no 


chance to outwit him in cheapness. With the | 
class of paper-hangings depending on iron and | 


steam rather than on taste for their production, 
the English can even now, with all disadvan- 
tages, undersell the French maker in Paris. 

__ There are certain branches of Art-industry 
in which the modern French excel the modern 
English, and in which the excellence seems easily 
traceable and understood; but while this is 
fully and cheerfully admitted, it goes but a very 
short way to support the absurd and vulgar 
error that England is far behind France in all 
matters of Art and taste. On the contrary, 
after the most mature investigation, in some, 
and these the most important, branches of 
Art, England is indeed very far ahead of her 


tion, opened their establishments, and showed 
all willingness to give general information, a 
| course which some of the English makers who 
| have nothing worth concealing would do well to 





follow. The Paris establishments visited cannot 
| be gone over in detail, but those of Delicourt, 


gentleman of considerable refinement in taste, 
shall be taken as examples. All remarks on 
Paris st oe of getting up designs and turning 
out work shall be founded on one or all of these 
factories, and what constitutes a spécialité in 
one or other shall be mentioned as peculiar to 
those in whose workshops it was seen. With 
this explanation the causes of French supe- 
riority in colour shall now be investigated, as 
well as the general superiority of their stained 
papers. Upon what this acknowledged supe- 
riority of colour rests, has long been a much 
vexed and oft disputed question. Some con- 
tend that it is the result of climate, and get 
over all difficulties by contrasting the muge 
atmosphere of England, and especially London 
with the clear air and radiant sky of Paris. 
Like most other theories which have survived 
their “teens,” this idea of climate has a por- 
tion of truath—as much as keeps it in existence 
and nothing more. It is true that certain 





colours, such as lakes, come out more brilliantly 
in clearer climes, both in their own manufac- 
ture and in their applications in manufactures ; 
and so long as paper-hangings were esteemed 
for their imitations of natural flowers, this dif- 
ference of climate did to some extent operate 
as an impediment to the British as compared 
with the French pa r-stainer. But now when 
the “naturalistic” theory of wall decorations has 
been exploded, the advantages of climaté have 
naturally diminished; for it will scarcely be con- 
tended that “self-tints” can be more than infini- 
tesimally affected by such a cause, and yet the 
French makers maintain their pre-eminence 
over their English rivals. The reasons must, 
therefore, be sought for elsewhere than in 
climate, and these reasons are far more nume- 
rous than most people would suppose. The 
first reason why French makers are more suc- 
cessful is, that they conduct their businesses 
in a far more liberal and enlightened spirit. 
In the matter of designs a French maker will 
spend as many pounds as an English maker 
will spend pence; we of course mean generally, 
because there may be exceptions in both 
countries. In France the designer is an artist, 
and treated and remunerated as such, and the 
French paper-stainers will pay them as good 
rices for a good a as our good artists get 
or good pictures. England the designer 
for paper-hangings ranks with a writer of 
window show-tickets, and the one like the 
other hawks his stock from door to door after 
he has made them, thinking himself fortunate 
if he gets ten shillings more or less for the 
“nick” of his portfolio; and in many cases 
they are dear at the price paid, however small. 
Still it must be self-evident that under two such 
different systems the difference of result is 
certain to be quite as conspicuous as the dif- 
ference in style of treatment and remuneration. 
After having paid a high price for a good 
design—if it be good—the French maker is 
naturally anxious to bring it out in the best 
style; while the English maker keeps his mode 
of getting up in happy unison with the few 
shillings first invested on the pattern. In the 
matter of design Delicourt and Des Fosse 
undoubtedly occupy the first rank among the 
French paper-stainers, and price is no object 
with either to get what they want. Des Fosse, 
for example, if he wants a group of flowers, or 
anything from that up to a great historical 
picture, will first employ a first-rate artist to 
paint them in oil as pictures, and buy them at 
picture prices. He will then employ another 
artist, who understands the mecanique of the 
trade, to convert these pictures into patterns, 
for as each block must print a flat tint, a 
icture must be translated by the designer 
fore it can be cut in blocks; and some of 
these translators are themselves high class 
artists. Itis in this process of translation that 
Delicourt seems to stand before all his com- 
eers. It must be evident that the fewer 
locks required to produce any given effect so 
much the less will the getting up of the design 
cost, not only at first, but in all after time, 
because each additional block adds that much 
to continual cost of printing; but in addition 





to these enormous advantages in cost, few 
blocks have a still greater advantage in pro- 
ducing good work, because nothing so destroys 
the appearance of finish in paper-hangings as 
the ryrnense a Sn repeated colours. Deli- 
court seems to have the power of producing his 
work with fewer blocks than any of the other 
French makers, and hence his business and 


y | artistic success. The Frenchman employs more 


expensive materials in his manufacture from 
first to last than English makers: more expen- 
sive grounds because prepared with far greater 
care, more expensive tinting colours, and more 
expensive premises —one French workman 





has as much space allotted to him as is con- 
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sidered sufficient for two English workmen— 
much more expensive finishing after the paper 
is stained, and, contrary to the popular belief 
in this country, the French master pays his 
workmen higher prices than are paid in Eng- 
land; so that the s are turned out at 
higher cost, but their value in the market is 
also so much higher from general superiority 
as more than makes up for the additional out- 
lay, and this increase of profit makes paper- 
staining in Paris a much better trade t 
paper-staining in England. 

Of this attention to getting up, the establish- 
ment of Margeridon is a notable example. He 
does little compared with Des Fosse or Delicourt 
in “getting up” what are technically known 
as “ decorations,” that is gorgeous —— 
although he produces large landscapes for halls, 
&e,, at very great expense; but Margeridon’s 
trade is in ordinary paper-hangings of the best 
quality, and these he gets up with creditable 
skill and most laborious care—one proof of 
which is that all those colours which are sup- 
posed most easily adulterated, are made on the 
premises, and the best goods in this establish- 
ment will receive more labour after they are 
printed than most English makers bestow 
on their best, printing included. 

The establishment of MM. Josse has only 
recently commenced to stain paper, but they 
are the patentees of one of the most elegant 
improvements in connection with stained paper 
ever introduced—the process of stamping or 
impressing what is technically known as gold 
upon the surface, without the usual process of 

rinting. The delicacy of form and the bril- 
ani of metal attained by this invention are far 
superior to anything produced by any other 
method; but the expense is also considerably 
greater than papers of the same class made in 
the ordinary way. The effect is secured by 
pressure, and the whole production when com- 
plete seems to have been obtained by means 
so simple, that one wonders it was never 
thought of long before M. Josse’s invention. 
The real difficulty is getting the metal to 
adhere, and then preventing it from discolora- 
tion without tarnishing the lustre ; and it is 
still doubtful whether this last difficulty has 
been absolutely and certainly overcome—that 
is, whether the method of preventing tarnish 
has become so fixed that it can be asserted of 
every individual piece that it will retain its 
original brilliancy of colour. If so, then is 
M. Josse’s invention a great and striking 
success; and the large demand for this class 
of paper-hangings shows that the improve- 
ment is appreciated by an increasing section of 
the public, a result likely to be further stimu- 
lated by a reduction in price consequent upon 
renewed facilities of production. We saw them 
embossing gold upon flock grounds ; and this is 
a style for which the invention is most suitable. 

Flock-papers are a class to which the French 
paper-stainers are evidently devoting much 
attention, and during the present season there 
are several novelties in this style of decoration. 
Whether all these “ novelties” will turn out to 
be improvements may well be doubted. For in- 
stance, one maker has adopted the method of, 
if we may so speak, trimming the piece before 
it is finished, and then flocking it out to the 
edge, if not the edge itself also; and there 
cannot be a question of this being a great im- 
provement, provided it is practically possible 
to hang it without injury, after being so made. 
One of the chief objections to flock-paper has 
always been the difficulty of hanging it without 
showing the joinings; and for this purpose 
many expedients have been adopted with vari- 
ous degrees of success, or, more properly 
speaking, of the want of it. In the very best 
methods hitherto found, the t desideratum 
has been the absence of flock at the of 


the paper, so that this ‘flocking to | 


tT 





would enable the hanger so to work the two 
edges together as to form a portion of solid 
flock ; but the practical difficulty of being able 
to keep the edges secure from the risks of rough 
handling by workmen, must always be very 
— great as in the meantime to ensure 
arge odds against the probability of ordinary 
workmen waiey Soaps J careful to make this 
scheme more than an interesting novelty at pre- 
sent; although if this practical difficulty can be 
overcome, there can be no doubt of the great 
advantage of the idea in the making of the best 
class of flock decorations. Another novelty in 
flock paper-hangings is that patented by M. 
Genoux and Co., a house which has just opened 
an office in London, under the superintendence 
of a gentleman well qualified by experience to 
represent this respectable and well-known firm 
—known not only for the style in which ordi- 
nary goods are turned out, but also as the pro- 
ducers of some of the most popular among 
those panelled decorations which have sold so 
enormously in this country, as well as on the 
Continent and America. By their new patent 
for improving flock paper-hangings, Genoux and 
Co. can print almost any number of shades 
upon the flock ground—a process which gives a 
richness of texture that will no doubt find 
many admirers, and which by a judicious com- 
bination is capable of being turned to such ac- 
count for the more gorgeous styles of deco- 
ration as to make it worth the attention of all 
interested or engaged in the higher and more 
expensive styles of decorative paper-hanging. 

he spécialité of the establishment which 
has just passed into the hands of M. Morize 
is borders; and as these are now more than 
ever used for all kinds of purposes, the impor- 
tance of having taste and skill combined in their 
production is at once apparent. Judging from 
the examples too often seen, it would appear 
to be more difficult to get good borders than 
good paper-hangings, difficult as that is; and 
we have borders before us now from eminent 
makers, which for all the qualities which go 
to indicate ignorance of Art, would a 
disgrace the wigwams of ochred savages. We 
shall not trouble our readers with a detailed 
description of these monstrosities, although 
that might be made interesting; but even the 
best class of borders is laid under conditions 
so unfavourable, as to make more than ordi- 
nary taste essential for the production of 
even tolerable designs. The naturelle style 
for this branch is irredeemably false, and 
nothing can be imagined more artistically 
vulgar than bunches of flowers bound together 
by strings of tawdry riband oo in impos- 
sible positions up the sides and around the 
top and bottom of a wall. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to get a portion of a wall paper, wholly 
false in itself, to act as a good border, at least 
good by comparison ; but it is a rare occurrence 
to find a border which has been made as such 
that will work into three different positions, 
and retain any consistency in its forms. 

And yet it is evident that every border ought 
to be so arranged that congruity should not be 
outraged by two out of its three necessary 

ositions. Borders generally are made—so 

ar as we remember, all flower borders are 
made—to suit the bottom of the room or panel ; 
and flowers drawn to be looked down on, can- 
not be expected to be anything but absurd 
when placed perpendicularly up the sides of 
walls. If M. Morize will devote his taste 
and practical ability in —— out a reform 
of this almost universal error, he will confer a 
great benefit on the public, and establish a 
permanent reputation for himself in a branch 
where there is more scope for improvement 
than in any other department of paper-staining. 
The next article shall be devoted to the pro- 
ductions of English makers. 
isk he ~ Joun Stewart. 





A TOUR 
THROUGH ALL ENGLAND. 


I orren wonder who first left his home for change 
of scene, or migrated to the seaside; not on business 
—but from business ; not for the purpose of residing 
there—but as a bond fide visitor, What were his 
belongings? Was he a bachelor or a married man? 
Did he carry his carpet bag, or was he himself 
carried in a coach, and accompanied by a train of 
attendants? Was he able to dine satisfactorily upon 
eight hundred a year, or did he require twice that 
amount to doso? Whoever and whatever he was, none 
can justly deny to him the title of great social re- 
former, or to his now numberless followers the right 
—when his name shall have been discovered—to 
erect a statue to his memory. 

Before his time, people resided constantly at home, 
and had no desire to leave it. Life with them passed 
away with much less worry and turmoil than in our 
day, and change of scene was not so much as thought 
of for its own sake. Such is not now the case. 
There certainly are, even now, to be found some 
who, like Dr. Johnson, from choice, reside in 
London all the year, and who think n lanes 
all very well in their way, but would consider 
them greatly improved were they paved. These, 
however, are the exceptions, ‘The vast majority 
have long since become disciples of our t 
social reformer, and cheap and expeditions travelling 
is daily increasing their number. All who have the 
means, and can make the opportunity, now habituate 
themselves to their annual “run”—spend a portion 
of the year apart from their every-day occupations 
—and feel — if prevented from doing so. 
All who are able to go, do go. Some seek the sea- 
side, some wander amidst the charming scenery of 
our home-land, and some betake themselves to 
foreign climes. Now I do not underrate foreign 
travel. On the contrary, I value it very highly; 
agreeing with Bacon, that in the younger sort it is 
a part of educatiou—in the elder, a part of experience. 
But I think the advantages resulting from it are 
usually over-estimated, and am sare that if comfort 
in travel and beauty in scenery are the objects 
sought, there is no occasion to leave our own shores 
to find them. 

In dargeness of scale the scenery of these islands 
is admittedly inferior to what is to be found else- 
where. It can boast no Himalaya Mountains, uo 
Mississipi River, no Niagara Falls. But it abounds 
in qualities of which the intellect and senses 
never tire; affords vast variety (which, after all, is 
the principal popular recommendation of scenery) ; 
and in the grand _ of rural beauty—trees and 
verdure, accompanied, of course, with suitable skies 
and weather—it is incomparable. Home-travel, 
however, is too often thought commonplace; and, 
with the vulgar, an object is interesting in pro- 
portion to its distance or the difficulty of its 
attainment. ‘“‘You have deen in France?’ said 
my gentleman, turning quick upon me with the 
moet civil triamph in the world. So,” says the 
author of “ Tristram Shandy,’ “ I went straight to 
my lodgings, put up half a dozen shirts and a black 
pair of silk breeches, and——’’ and the “Sentimental 


Journey” is the result. For “ France” read “North — 


Pole,” interior of Africa,” or ‘‘ Chimborazzo,”—and 
the scene is taking place to-day. People crave to 
see what others have not seen, to be where others 
have not been. A bewildering desire, which is ex- 
tending itself amongst all classes, possesses them to 
pass by the ordinary in search of the extraordinary ; 
and many suppose they find it when they arrive at 
the uncommon. By them 


* Omne ignotum pro magnifico habetur.” 


Hence they climb the loftiest and most arduous 
mountains—peuetrate the most impenetrable deserts 
—explore the sources of unknown rivers—and then 
“turn quick upon you with the most civil triumph 
in the world.” Beauty, howbeit, is not coincident 
with the vast or the inaccessible. We read that the 
Grecian artists were transported with the beauty of 
the bosom of Lais.~ But this transport, entirely 
eesthetical, and in no degree sensual, was exclusively 
owing to beauty of form. The very same feeling 
may be excited by the bend of a river, the bosom of 
a lake, or the of a mountain, Mountains, indeed, 
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’ for their effect, not on height and 
— oman having a decidedly mascu- 
line character of beauty ; others (of which the Jung- 
frau is a remarkable instance) being clearly feminine. 

View-hunting has been named a vice; and, I 

» ma P 
fondisens, has more vain admiration been thrown 
away than in speaking of the beauties of Nature. 
This over admiration both of nature aod woman 18 
derived from the young, that is, it is founded not on 
facts, but on a conjecture of facts, before the facts have 
been ascertained. When the conjecture is discovered 
to be wrong, the sentiments which have been based on 
it ought properly to be corrected ; but, unfortunately, 
this is not done, and the false idea is kept, cherished, 
and transmitted. View-hunting, however, is use- 
ful—in @ measure even necessary—just as literary 
criticism is useful. You, my reader, would find it 
an impossibility to read all books that issue from 
the printing-press in order to discover the few 
agreeable to your taste. You must, to some extent, 
take the opinions of others. So in travelling. Since 
you have not the good fortune to be possessed of that 
Eastern carpet, seated upon which you might, by a 
wish transport yourself whither you desire, and thus 
judge of each scene for yourself—you must suffer 
yourself to be yuided or directed by others. 

It has been said, by way of commendation, that 
in our elder writers there is no painting of scenery 
for its own sake—“ no euphuistic gallantries with | 
Nature”—and that first in the “Sorrows of Wer- 
ther” it came decisively into fashion. Allow the 
trath of the assertion—is that a reason why it | 
should be deemed a reproach for the after-comers | 
to think and act otherwise? Is it not, rather, a | 
reason why we should be thankful that the present | 
century has given birth to one intellectual pleasure 
unexperienced by the ancients? The power of re- | 
cognising the beautiful lies not in the object, but in 
the object and the spectator together; and the | 
“elder writers,” if insensible to the beauties of 
Nature, were surely on a par with untutored rustics, 
who, from daybreak to sunset, turn over the clods | 
without giving a thought or a glance to the splendid | 
scenes by which they are surrounded. If, however, 
they did admire and did appreciate (and they cer- | 
tainly did both), and have neglected to record their 
impressions, it is, without doubt, attributable to the 
fact of their being profoundly ignorant that their 
descriptions would give pleasure and be of interest 
to others. The people who, of ancient nations, 
were eudowed with a perception of beauty more | 
intense than all others, have, I admit, left in their 
literature no descriptions of scenery, except by way 
of simile, or wheu they tended to heighten our in- 
terest in human action, But I am very unwilling 
to believe that the Greeks, who deified Nature, were 
insensible to her beauties. On the contrary, I feel 
assured that the feeling manifested by us towards | 
the beautifal scene was experienced by them, bat | 
was transferred from the scene to the “ spirit” their | 
fancy imagined presided therein. 

For my part, | avow myself a View-hunter—ever 
feeling a pleasure and an enticement in fine and 
refreshing scenery —ever finding au interest in 
exterual Nature, and her various moods. It 
was, therefore, with high gratification that I 
lately availed myself of an unexpected opportu- 
nity of visiting very many of the most delightful 
sgenes in these islands. In the course of my tour, 
1 made excursions amongst the lofty mountains 
which form the Highlands of Scotland, wandered 
through the romantic district of the lakes, lingered 
among the cultivated meadows and plaius of central 
England, invaded the naive and peculiar scenery of 
South Pembrokeshire. I even crossed the Irish 
Sea, and beheld most of the famous spots of natural 
seenery which are so plentiful on Irish ground. 
Many were the scenes of beauty and grandeur 
— matchless in other lands; hills of admirable 
proportions—smiling pastures—smooth streams— 
rivers of sweetest beauty, whose courses are marked 
by green alders and birch trees. | found infinite 
variety. England is not only a country of lawus 
and parks and stately avenues. She has wild moor- 
jands of vast exteut, whose carpet is the crimson 
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ther, blasted heaths of most melancholy aspect, 
ord hills as desolate as can be found elsewhere. 
Then, what a coast is hers! Here, lined — 

i in ndeur—bare, , precipitous ; 
+ bo ered ot blown sand,extending inlaud for great 
distances, form themselves iuto an endless number 
are covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. In one direction, occur 
examples of submerged forests, attesting the power of 
yoleanic forces in former times; in another, green 
meadows, or cornfields, smiling with their golden 
harvest, run down to the very water’s edge—Ceres, 


' as fabled of old, unable to escape the importunities of 


Neptune. > ‘ 
English scenery is by no means stimulating. 
Jacking vast mountains that crush the senses, 
and plains that bewilder, it possesses that happy 
medium which, to a resident, is always most agree- 
able, and in which alove can the tourist find that 
feature which has been named the Picturesqne, and 
which is the constant object of his search. And 
yet scores of persons go abroad for what lies at 
their very doors, aud is to be found with but 
very little seeking. The other day I met, at 
Ghent, a Londoner who had distinguished himself 
by “ making a hole in £100,” and by penetrating as 
far as Vienna and Prague, without the knowledge of 
any continental language. He was a licensed 
vietualler in search of the picturesque, and had 
determined upon visiting Prague from the circum- 
stance that his wife, who accompanied him, had so 
Her only knowledge of that city was 
derived from a piece of music termed the “ Battle of 
Prague ;” and from association of ideas she became 
firmly convinced that Prague was the most pic- 
turesque city in the world. The gentleman “ did 
not care much for the mounseers,”’ but with the 
scenery everywhere, after he had left these shores, 


he expressed himself as being delighted—“ nothing 


like it in England, sir!” This was his opinion 
As with 
him, so with the majority. The view borrows 
enchantment from distance, and strangeness in 
character, customs, and costume, adds to the enjoy- 
ment. But the pleasure should be attributed to the 
right canse, and to another sentiment in the human 
heart, than that which consists in the delight de- 
rived from a contemplation of natural beauties. 
Another source of preference for travelling on the 
continent is the belief very generally entertained of 


_ its vast superiority to our own land in interesting 


associations—historical and others. But historical 


| and poetical associations are not wanting in England. 
_ Nay, where can an Englishman find a country so 


full thereof as his own, hallowed, as it is, by poets’ 
words and warriors’ deeds? ‘The land is pregnant 
with stirring memories, and nowhere can more 
striking suggestions be presented to his mind. 
He may, if he choose, inspect and examine the reli- 
gious and sepulchral monuments of those who pre- 
ceded him in the land eighteen hundred years ago— 
may enter the very caves and holes of the earth which 
were their homes. He may tread the ground— 
now, perhaps, waving with cornfields—under which 


, are engulphed cities which were built, long centu- 


ries ago, by Roman hands, inhabited by Roman 
citizens, and called after Roman names. He may 
find numberless memorials of his far-off Saxon an- 
cestors, and traces of that invasion which gave them 
foreiga masters. He may wander without im- 
pediment through grim fortresses, now slowly 
crumbling into decay, but which, at one time were 
the habitations of those “ chivalrous” Norman 
kuights whose maxim was to pursue 


—— the good old plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


He cannot fail to be frequently reminded, too, of 


that bloody contest, which we name Roses War 
and which was characterised by as much treachery 
and shocking barbarity, as auy that the continent 
can boast. Then, again, he will frequently come 
upon the scene of one or other of those contlicts 
which took place when Naseby, Worcester, and 
Marston Moor, were names as often on men’s lips 
as Alma, Tokerman, or Balaclava, have been of late 
But he will find not only the battle-fields on which 
was elaborated, as it were, the persoual freedom of 
Englishmen ; he will be encompassed, also, with 


en were in constant 





| dread of having to endure the prison or the stake 
| for conscience’ sake—when men lived the martyr’s 
| Jife, and died the martyr’s death. More important, 
_ much more sublime these, than dynastic battles; for 
| it was the awakening, the preparation, the struggle, 
| whose result was to make England what she is— 
‘the home of civil and religious liberty, the beloved 
| of her own sons, and the refuge for the oppressed 
_ of other lands. 

After what I have said, you will doubtless be 
| surprised to find that my late tour, although em- 
| bracing such a wide field, occupied but little of 
| my time, and that the expense in money was really 
| trifling. Thad no preparations to make for it—no 
| consulting of railway time-tables—no stuffing of 
| portmanteaus; my whole baggage, indeed, consisted 
| of an umbrella, which, although it rained the whole 

time, I had not once occasion to use. Your surprise 
| will be increased when I add that I did not leave 
| London at all, and that my journey did not extend 
further than Cheapside, So, you see, when I spoke of 
actually and personally visiting the numerous scenes 
I have mentioned, it was a conceit—nothing more— 
on my part. And this is how it happened. One day, 
a fortnight since, I found myself carried aloug in that 
living stream which daily flows through Cheapside. 
Suddenly there was an obstruction, and I was in an 
eddy. At the moment it occurred, my eye was at- 
tracted by the representation of a scene with the 
original of which 1 was perfectly acquainted, in a 
shop window of that renowned street,—a street in 
the very heart of the great Metropolis, far away 
from the place depicted, and where imagination 
could move only in fetters. I could not see, as “ poor 
Susan” did see— 
* — Visions of beauty through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flow on through the vale of Cheapside .” 

I at once entered the shop, with the iuten- 
tion of becoming its purchaser. More scenes— 
stereoscopic slides--of the same neighbourhcod 
were produced ; I was offered a chair, which 
I accepted; a stereoscope was placed in my hands ; 
and the consequence was that in two hours, 
without moving from my seat, I performed the 
tour of the three kingdoms, and had I so chosen, 
could have gone round the world in the same 
manner. It is an easy and cheap way of travelling, 
and, if it possesses no other advantages, completely 
does away with the fatigue iucident to a long jour- 
ney, and the chances of accidents on the way. 

Now that it has been explained with how much 
facility one may make oneself acquainted with the 
surpassing excellence of the landscape scenery of 
England, let us express a hope that foreign scenery 
will not be cried up to the disadvantage of the 
beauties of our own land, but that home-tours will 
be of more frequent occurrence than heretofore. 
The views are admirably executed, and will serve as 
cards of invitation. To those of a philosophic turn 
of mind they may answer another purpose. They 
furnish good ground whereon to speculate as to 
how far scenery has operated in forming the charac- 
ter of our people, and in moulding their institutions ; 
for that peoples are influenced, mentally, physically, 
and morally, by the scenery by which they are sur- 
rounded, does not admit of doubt. Mountaineers are 
everywhere more superstitions than residents in the 
plains. Robert Hall was of opinion that it was the 
flats of Cambridgeshire which excited him to mad- 
ness. The effect upon the inhabitants of the lofty 
mountains and deep valleys of Switzerland, is well 
known to all travellers in that country. Does not 
the character of the land of Judea discover itself in 
the writings of the Hebrew bards and prophets ? 
Were not, and are not, the Beotians noted for 
their stolidity? And, think you, the scenery of 
Greece—that scenery which was the creator of 
spirits in mountain, wood, and stream—was with- 
out its influence in the construction of those fair 
temples and public edifices which were the pride 
of that land? Situated in groves, and backed by 
hills of fine form, these buildings were in perfect 
harmony with the scenery; from their chaste ele- 
gance and admirable proportion, they were superb 
on the site they occupied. But remove them to the 
plains of Egypt, and how insignificant would they 
become; how inharmonious; how ont of keeping : 

‘ ping ; 
whilst the Egyptian monuments—vast, mysterious, 
imposing—would, in turn, be deformities amongst 
the wrinkled hills and pleasant vales of Hellas. 


Tuomas PuRNELL. 



































































BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LIII.—JACOB THOMPSON. 


OME of our readers, whose knowledge of the British 


in the list of the members of the Royal Academy, will 
probably, when they see the name which heads this 
paper, ask, “ Who is Jacob Thompson?” But the 


overlooked, or ignorantly turned away from, pictures 
in the gallery of the Academy, which would well 
compensate for a lengthened examination. Mr. 
Thompson is a painter of no mean descriptive powers, 
pursuing his labours quietly and unostentatiously 
among the mountain passes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, the locality of his residence, and amid the 
AX scenery where, in bygone days, Wordsworth, Southey, the Coleridges, 
#/) Christopher North, Arnold, De Quincy, and many other gifted minds, 
‘S walked and meditated, and wrote or sung. Landscape-painters, unless 
their memories are most retentive, or their imaginations both vivid and 
varied, as was Turner’s, never ought to live in “ pent-up cities,” or large 
towns, if they can avoid it: they should be always, and not only in the 
“ sketching season,” communing with nature in her own proper garb, and this 
she cannot assume anywhere but ia her own domain; the smoke of the city 
stains her raiment and dims its richest colours. 

The history of artist-life is, as a rule, a story of difficulties, doubts, and dis- 
appuintments: that of Jacob Thompson’s is no exception, as we have heard 
from his own lips. Persevering energy, however, and an enthusiastic love of his 
art, combined with the kindness and sympathy of some who saw and appreciated 
his talent, enabled him to struggle successfully against all adverse circumstances, 
and have placed him in a position both honourable to himself, and most credit- 
able to the Arts of his country. 

Jacob Thompson was born at Penrith, in Cumberland, on the 28th of April, 
1807; his family, like that of Benjamin West, belonged to the Society of 
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did in much consternation, to her parents, young Jacob’s anatomical studies 


terminated, at least for atime; 30 also, almost contemporaneously, did his — 
apprenticeship, his indentures being cancelled in consequence of bis refusal to | 


grind a cask-full of yellow ochre, a task which had been assigned him as a 
punishment for some alleged negiect of duty. From another master-painter 
he soon after received an offer of fifteen shillings a week, the largest portion of | 
which went to aid in supplying the necessities of the domestic household; but — 
the master failing in business, the lad was once more thrown out of employ, and 

being now regarded by those at home as little else than an encumbrauce, he 

was sent forth into the world without resources of any kind; indeed, he would 
probably have starved, but for the timely aid afforded by his old nurse. The 
subsequent struggle to-obtain-even the-necessaries-of life was an-arduous one ; 
for though he might have borrowed money, he had a horror of incurring a 


query would only serve to show that the inquirer has | 





at Carlisle, eighteen miles from Penrith: he there spent what he 
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Friends, The father had been, till 1812, a prosperous manufacturer, but in that 
year he experienced such unforeseen and complete reverses in trade as resulted 
in his almost total ruin. Then came the sorrowful realities of life, rendered 
more bitter to the child from his earlier recollections of affluence and domestic 
indulgeuce. As he advauced in years, and a talent for drawing began to 
manifest itself, his troubles increased also, for the aspirations to become an 
artist found little favour at home, his parents considering such tastes as a bad 
symptom in the boy, and one likely, if not checked, to ruin his worldly prospects. 
The disciples of George Fox, even in those days, held strange notions about 
Art; they have become wiser since, and have rid themselves in many matters, 
costume included, of what scarcely half a century ago was thought truly 
orthodox in their religious and social creeds. 

On attaining the age when it was necessary he must be taught some means 
| of gaining a livelihood, to his extreme mortification and disgust, the boy was 
| placed behind the counter of a grocer in Penrith, ostensibly, to supply the 
| place of an absent apprentice, but, in reality, to test his mettle, and to see if it 

could be brought to bear the yoke. Here the ruling passion developed itself 
_ in pen-and-ink portraits and caricatures of the customers. It was impossible 
to keep a lad employed in weighing out tea and sugar when his mind was 
_ wandering in the meadows, among the old grey hills, and by the side of the 

many-tinted streams of his native country. Young as he was, he determined 

to leave such employment, nor could remonstrances, threats, and even chastise- 
| ments, turn him aside from his purpose. At length his parents so far yielded 
to his importunities as to article him to a common house-painter, in the 
| avowed hope that soiled dress, and other unseemly accompaniments of the 
craft, would speedily cure one brought up in rigid and precise Quaker habits, of 
his untoward partiality for the Fine Arts. Though the two years he passed in 
the business were, to him, years of drudgery, they were not without some 
ultimate practical atility ; for his occupation enabled him to gain such a know- 
ledge of mixing and preparing colours, as proved of considerable service. 
Artists too often know but little of the nature and preparation of the materials 
they obtain from the colour-shops, and, therefore, frequently use substances 
fatal to the stability of their pictures. During the period of this servitude, 
the time which did not belong to his master was devoted to uiring a know- 
ledge of drawing and anatomy; in this he was assisted by his father 8 medical 
attendant, who lent him parts of a skeleton, which he kept in a box under his 
bed at home, unknown to his family. Unfortunately his sister one day caught 
sight of the skull, and having made a due report of the discovery, which she 
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debt. He always felt he could not devote his whole attention to the art he so 
dearly loved, if his mind were not perfectly free respecting pecuniary matters ; 
poverty, absolute penury, was preferable to being in debt. While still ina 
state of destitution, he set off one day, on foot, to see an exhibition a 
led “a 

happy day,” and was preparing to quit the room, most relactantly, at the 
closing hour, when the attendant in charge of the gallery, struck probably with 
the lad’s enthusiasm, kindly invited him to repeat his visit next day, and 
promised him free admission. The offer was gratefully accepted, but such was 
the low state of his finances, he had to pass the night on some straw in a 
canal-boat, and he returned home on the following evening, penniless and foot- 
sore, but well contented with his journey. We narrate these cireumstances to 
show what a passion for Art possessed Thompson’s mind, and the difficulties 
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he had to contend against in his early years in the prosecution of that which he 
held so dear. The records of painters exhibit few examples of greater suffering 
and more persevering efforts. And in speaking of the above facts we do not 
commit any breach of confidence: there are men who would shrink from any 
such publicity given to their early history ; Mr. Thompson is not of this 
nuwber, and would rejoice to know that what he has successfully passed 
through may prove a stimulus to others who may be contending with similar 
difficuities. There is no more noble spectacle in all the world than that of a 
youth striving after independence and position in a high and honourable 
calling: there are in him such fine aspirations, such an inherent confidence in 
himself avd in the future, such a firm belief in the development of his faculties 
towards excellence; while, on the other hand, he is in daily contact with the 
cold and partial criticism of the world, so much contemptuous opposition to 
what is regarded as presumption, and such a daily deadening influence of utter 
disbelief in what he himself is most firmly persuaded of, that the contest 
becomes one of the most interesting topics which can engage our attention | 
when we look back upon it from the vantage-ground of victory. All can 
admire and applaud when the struggle is over, and the man has attained 
wminence; but how few see anything beyond what they count worthy of a 
sneer, or of some heartless remark, while the battle is yet being waged and no 
victor's laurels won. 

How long the hapless votary of his fascinating art might have been doomed 
thus to snatch opportunities, “few and far between,” of cultivating his taste, 


if his path had not been unexpectedly made somewhat clearer and easier to , 
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to study or copy any of them, a room should be set apart for him, and the 


housekeeper instructed to provide whatever he might require. Of course the | of acquiring a certain indepe 
n 


offer was most thankfully accepted, and such progress was made that Lord | 


Lousdale brought some specimens to town, ia order to consult Lord Farnborough 


and other acknowledged connoisseurs how far it might be advisable to place his | 


pie with some London artist. Their decision seems not to have been v 

oe but — Lonsdale, desirous of giving the young man every pt 
- wohl soll _ picture by Teniers, which Thompson had painted, 
a ae: pea a : 10 recommended, as a further test of his abilities, that 
pcr 4 wa . rai " himself Lawrence), of the Hon. Colonel Lowther. 
apt gtd ar = actory, that Thompson was summoned to London 
te _—— pos uc - at the British Museum, and afterwards at the 
_ pen ae ~ m — of the latter institution he received much aid 
wettest Sora www Lawrence also continued his friend and 
ea wary ty A on at urke, at the instigation of Lord Lonsdale, took 

‘be first picture exhibited by Mr. T 
Miss Lowther and her sister, + Be ain my a Amy ey 8 rag 


it was sent to the Academy 
' ! y in the year 1833. The . 
the Fourteenth Century,’ was hung at the Fg ae I eg ay - 


British Institution j 337 
was presented afterwards by the artist yess (me A 
} st to h 
— . tee for favours mover thr} ph me gree ig hyeee vi he 
f or ouel Lary, of Eden Lodge, Camberland, a large rte 
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| it in charge of a groom. 


| “ Why are you not on the Penrith race-course 
| better.” The querist 


MOUNTAIN KAMBLERBS, 

















but an event now occurred which was pro- 
ductive of a great change in his prospects : it was, in truth, the turning-point 
of his life. One fine autumnal day, when all Penrith had gathered on the race- 
course,—for it was the time of the races,—Jacob, alone, with his sketching 
materials under bis arm, had wandered away from the gay and noisy scene, and, 
seated on an eminence overhanging the rocky bed of the Lowther, near to 
Brougham grotto, was busy sketching the picturesque bridge crossing the 
stream. While thus occupied, he was interrupted by the approach of an elderly 
gentleman, who, on arriving at the bridge, dismounted from his horse, and left 


“May I see what you are doing?” inquired the 
stranger.—‘ Yes, if you please:” and the unfinished sketch is handed up.— 
?”—** Because I like painting far 
seated himself on the artist’s stool, and after leisurely 
examining the picture, said, “ You have made the bridge too red.”—“ It is 
built of red sandstone,” replied the boy.—‘True, but time makes all such 
objects grey: it is not in harmony, and attracts too much attention. Have 


him, it were impossible to tell ; 


| you seen any good paintings ?”—*“ A few, at Brougham Hall.”—“If you 


would like to see any works by the old masters, I shall be glad to show you 


| some.” —“ Thank you; but where am I to see them ?”—‘‘Go to Lowther 


Castle, take with you any sketches you have made, and inquire for Lord 
Lonsdale.” The next day Jacob proceeded to the Castle, and was conducted 
into the presence of the benevolent old earl, whom he found to be his visitor of 
the preceding day. His lordship conducted him through his gallery, pointing 
out the works most worthy of his notice; and told him that if he chose 


[Butterworth and Heath. 


“Druids cutting Mistletoe.” For several consecutive years the painter, desirous 


dence ere he again ventured upon subj i 
. . . ts f h 
pr ear ng hog in portraiture, copying pictures, nl tn cline sia 
ions, &e., for their noble and wealthy proprietors. Under the patron- 


age of Lord Stuart de Ro . Sas . é 
and had access to site 4 yi visited many of these aristocratic residences, 


_the best picture galleries in the count 
_ — ~ Bute he painted eight or nine views of his lordshiy’s a Poe 
Bene ~ ain, and subjects of a similar character for the Duchess of 
a eg : ae pes Lords Carrington, Sefton, Henry 
i i, Esq., } oke, and others of the nobili i 
jer rage uy labours of copying the works of oiietlide gelato rer. 
" ” ne oy — two advantages: in the latter case his love of arses 
_ rae fog is powers of representing nature were strengthened ; and in 
the farmer, made himself acquainted with the style and handling of th 
re “- ‘ists both ancient and modern. But we must pass on to sti he 
I Hawes wi ich—or most of which—the public has h over 
sccing exhibited. . preheating sedis 
en years elapsed from the a 
iy sgl ppearance of the ‘ Harv F 
prt ya again ventured before the public: when, Seatac thomhinnies 
Hlihieede’s mee Hall, in 1847, we saw there a work by him entitl d “The 
bari eto of our Hees Men et tiomsa Puan 
strations ; . 
whe purchased the picture and the copyright, isle anaes to 
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copy it. The painting was engraved for them, on a large scale, by Mr. Will- a party of Highland emigrants about to embark in a vessel which is seen at a 


more, A.R.A., and has proved very successful as an engraving, several thousand 
impressions having been disposed of. The composition is very effective and 
true, and is painted with considerable ability. ‘The Proposal,’ exhibited at 
the Academy in 1848, represents a group of figures on a lawn before an old 
baronial mansion: in a corner of the composition are a lady and gentleman, 
seated, and apart from the rest ; they explain the title: it is a well-studied and 
carefully-painted picture. In the following year he exhibited ‘ Acis and 
Galatea.’ Thongh this picture differs so greatly from the subjects usually 
selected by the artist, it manifests considerable ability in representing the 
nude figure, is good in colour and drawing, and is very effective as a 
composition. ‘ Ulleswater, from Sharrow Bay,’ a charming bit of landscape, 
and ‘ Ptarmagan,’ a bit of s/i//-/ife, were exhibited in 1850. ‘THe Higuianp 
Bripe’s Derarture,’ another of our illustrations, was sent to the Academy in 
the next year: it is the property of Mr. F. Somes, the eminent ship-owner, 
and has been engraved, on a large scale, by Willmore. The work is expressive 
of much true and natural feeling, and is most judiciously treated ; but, looking 
at it artistically, it seems somewhat deficient in effect, the interest of the sub- 
ject is not sufficiently concentrated. ‘ Autumnal Evening, Loch Etive,’ a very 
agreeable transcript of lake scenery, aud ‘Going to Church—a Scene in the 
Western Highlands,’ appeared in 1852; both of these works well maintained 
the position the artist had acquired by his former productions. Under the 
title of ‘The Hope Beyoud,’ he exhibited, in 1853, a composition representing 
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Castle; to these must be added several pictures of field sports, in which are 
introduced family portraits of many leading members of the aristocracy: these 
decorate some of the “ stately halls of England.” Two paintings of a different 
order must also be referred to: these are ‘The Agony in the Garden,’ and 
‘The Annunciation,’ painted in 1845 for altar-pieces in the church of 
St. Andrew’s, Penrith. In Walker's “ History of Penrith,” we find the fol- 
lowing remarks respecting these works :—‘ ‘They were painted to supply the 
place of those executed in 1722, which had been destroyed by damp and 
neglect. On removing the old plaster, the battens and oak laths were dis- 
covered to be perfectly sound; and on this framework was spread a coat of 


Romau cement, afterwards saturated with drying oil, over which a coat of oil 


mastic was applied, furming a substantial ground for the present paintings. It 
is to be regretted that in preparing the wall for the purpose a flat surface was 
not substituted for the former concave, as the designs of Mr. Thompson deserve 
to be studied by the help of a much better light than is at present obtainuble. 
The serious difficulties which the long narrow strips of wall must have 
presented have been ingeniously obviated by the painter’s choice of subject. 
On the left of the chancel window is represented the Angel announcing to the 
Shepherds the Nativity of our Saviour; on the right, the scene is the Garden 
of Gethsemane: and these two instances of angelic mission are happily com- 
bined over the archway by hosts of celestial figures gradually ebsorbed in a 


glory of light. The design and execution of these paintings have been warmly | heath, and rocky dell, in the beautiful lake districts of Eoglan 
commended by connoisseurs, and the paintings themselves, pafticwlarly the 
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distance on the ocean, This is, perhaps, the best picture, in many respects, 


from the pencil of Mr. Thompson. In grouping, expression, and colour, it 
leaves little or nothing to be desired: we have heard that it is being engraved 
on a large scale. ‘The Course of True Love never did ran smooth,’ painted, 
in 1854, for the Academy, is an old story true to its sentiment, and depicted 
as pleasantly as we might expect a disagreeable subject to be; for one 
does not like to see young lovers unhappy. ‘Tue Mountain Rawaiers’ 
was exhibited in 1855: a duplicate of this picture, painted for Mr. S. C. Hall, 
and slightly altered, is that from which the annexed engraving was taken; the 
subject is simple enough, but it is sweetly portrayed. Somewhat of a similar 
character is ‘Sunny Hours of Childhood,’ exhibited the year following, with 
another work called ‘Looking Out for the Homeward Bound.’ In 1857 
appeared ‘The Pet Lamb,’ another of those Highland region scenes which 
this artist represents so agreeably. From that year till 1860 no picture was 
sent to the Academy by him: last year he exhibited ‘The Signal,’ of which 
we shall have to speak hereafter ; it is in the hands of an engraver for future 
insertion in the Art-Journa/. 

Among other works painted by Mr. Thompson, but not exhibited, mention 
may be made of ‘ Crossing the Loch,’ of which a large engraving by Mr. Mot- 
tram was published a short time since; ‘She would and she would not ;’ ‘ Home 
in the Highlands,’ a large work painted for Henry ‘Askew, Esq., of Connishead 
Priory ; ‘The First Meet,’ belonging to Henry Howard, Esq., of Greystoke 
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Annunciation, will repay attentive study. They are works of Art of which 


We can only express an opinion of these pictures by photographic copies which 
have come before us; judging by these, we can testify to the bolduess and 
| power of the compositions. 

The same energy which, in earlier days, triamphed over difficulties that 
would have crushed a more feeble spirit, still makes its way through every 
hindrance. Mr. Thompsou’s career has been steady and persevering, and there 
is little doubt of his reaching a higher position than has hitherto fallen to his 
| lot. His feeling for colour is good, but is sometimes rather weak in ex- 
pression, anda little more “focusing” of his figures, to use an artistic ex pression, 
| would greatly increase the general effect of his pictures. His appreciation of 
| nature is just and refined, and he has the faculty of rendering his works 
popular by his simple and pleasant method of treating them. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the structure and character of the moun- 
tain scenery amid which this painter resides, can scarcely fail to acknowledge 
the truth of his pencil in representing it: rocks, in all their varieties of tint, 
form, and texture, he seems to have studied especially, and he depicts them 
with a fidelity and power which, to many, render these portions of his works 
the most attractive ; the foregrounds, also, of his pictures show much careful 
study among the richly-coloured plants and herbage e+ ages moorland, 
J. Darroane 














the town ought to be proud—especially as the productivn of a native artist.” 
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/ the age of chivalry, 


, by a hand unacquainted with the peculiar attributes 
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of a similar class—the 


sh RAR ?? | frequently found in works 
TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS.”* | 


—__ 


Ir r to this very beautifal volume, a short 
aaa which appeared in our last month's 
number, being tempted so to do by the opportu- 
nity afforded us by Messrs. Moxon and Co., the 
publishers, to introduce some examples of the 
exquisite illustrations which grace it. Perhaps 
through the whole catalogue of living artists not 
one could be found so competent to give the poet's 
ideas an appropriate pictorial character—one that 
ie identified with the true spirit of the verse—as 
Mr. Maclise, who is, par excellence, the painter of 


* Of tales that deal with knights, 
Half legend, half historic, counts and kings, bs 
Who laid about them at their wills, and died. 


Such a scene is that which appears in our first en- 
graving, illustrating the tournament so graphically 
deseribed towards the end of the poem. Whether 
Mr. Maclise intended it or not, it seems to us that 
the subject and the design are alike in character ; 
both are medisval, as if the former were sketched 


of more modern art. The horse is of the Greek 
sculptural type, and looks small in comparison with 
his mailed rider: the crowd of spectators in the 
background is full of variety and animation. The 
next is an exquisitely rich grouping of figures, the 
scene in the pavilion :— 
“ Bat when we planted level feet, and dipt 

Beneath the satin dome and entered in, 

There leaving deep in broider’d down we sank 

Our elbows: on a tripod in the midst 


A fragrant flame rose, and before us glow'd 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and gold.” 


Cyril is singing the song which disperses the aseem- 
bly, who fly— 








“ As files 
A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 
When some one batters at the dovecote-doors.” 


In this picture, too, the background exhibits almost 
as much refined and careful composition as the fore- 
ground. 

The first illustration on the opposite page represents 
the three adventurers, or knights-errant, the Prince, 
Florian, and Cyril, at the hostelry, preparing, by de- 
ception, to gain admittance to the University for 
maidens, of which the Princess Ida is the Principal : 
the host is arraying them in female habiliments, to 
qualify them to go “into residence.” The artist’s 
well known skill as a draughtsman, as well as his 
luxuriant imagination, are finely displayed in this 
picture, one of the choicest in the volume. The 
last is taken from the prologue: it is altogether of 
a modern character, the picnic party in the ruined 

abbey, where Sir Walter's young guests have as- 
sembled, with the maiden aunt, Elizabeth—the lady 

im spectacles—as their Mentor. 

Of other pictorial subjects in the book may be 
pointed out as worthy of especial notice, the ‘ Re- 
turn of the Ambassadors to the Court of the | 
Northern King’ (we give them our own titles, for | 
noue are supplied); ‘The Three Kuights-errant in 
the presence of the Southern King,’ ‘The Arrival | 
at the Gate of the University,’ ‘The Lecture- | 
room; ‘Florian reeoguising his Sister;’ ‘The 
Rescue of the Princess ;’ 


he ranks among the greatest of our age; as a con- 





‘The College Gates,’ an 
exquisite design of combined sculpture and metal- 
work; ‘Florian discovering his Sister in the 
Camp; and ‘ Ida watching by the Prince’s Couch.’ | 
Interspersed with these are some perfect little gems 
. ustrating the songs sang by the ladies in the 
ruins, between the recital of the longer poem : 
each of these deserves a setting of pure gold. 
There are two respectively incorporated with the 
song, “ As through the land at eve we went,” and 

“Home they brought her warrior dead,” which it 

would be injustice not to notice especially, so true 

are they both to nature and art. : 

Of the numerous illustrated books which during 
many years past have come under our notice, we 
know of none, as we said before, that will bear 
away the palm from this, which has one merit not 
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sequence, there is a uniformity of feeling, as well as 


than others, it is chiefly because the subjects are, or, 


| designs are all from the hands of one master, and 
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We can scarcely suppose that Mr. Maclise him- | self drew the designs upon the wood ; if he did not, 


he has found a most skilful copyist, for the fidelity | The engravers, too, have worked with a determina- 


and beauty of the translations cannot be questioned. 








tion to do full justice to the artist, and have pro- 


RAMBLES OF AN ARCHZXOLOGIST 
AMONG 
OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PLACES. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





LeavinG for a time the contemplation of the Art- 
manufactures of to-day, it will be our object, in a 
few discursive essays, to take a survey of what 
was done during the lengthened period popularly 
known as the “ middle ages,” and to trace their effects 
on the world of taste through succeeding centuries ; 
not so much with an eye to the description of what 





was then done, as to make such doings available as 
hints to modern manufacturers in the adoption of 
their most quaint or original features. 

Long after the extinction of the practical Art- 
power evolved from the master minds of Greece and 
Rome, though rudely shattered by the northern 
tribes, it failed not to enforce from them an admis- 
sion of its grandeur. Loving, as all rude nations 
do, so much of Art as goes to the adornment of life, 
| they also felt that there was a still higher aim in 








| corded that one of these ancient chieftains gazed 
| thoughtfully in Rome upon the noble statuary of 
| the fallen race, and declared it the work of men 
| superior to any then remaining, and that all the 
| creations of such lost power should be carefully 

preserved. The quaint imaginings of uncivilised 
| Art-workmanship bore the impress of a strong but 

ruder nature ; elaboration took the place of elegance, 

magnificence that of grandeur. Slowly, as centuries 
_ evolved, the Art-student come back to the purity of 


duced as fine and delicate examples of the art os wood engraving as any we remember to have seen. ‘antique taste; but the process was a tardy one, 


the enlarged spirit of classic invention. It is re-. 
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cach era preferring the impress of its own ideas : 
and though the grotesque contortions of mediaeval 
stateary be oceanoaally modified by the influence 
of better Art on the Gothic mind, it was not till 
the revival of the study of classic literature, in the 
Gfteenth century, that men began to inquire into 
the Art of the past ages, and endeavoured to obtain 
somewhat of ite sacred fire for the use of their own. 
The study was rewarded, and the style popularly 
known as that of the Renaissance rapidly spread 
its inflaence over the world of Art, sanctioned by 
the favour of such master-minds as Raphael, and 
the great men of his era. 

It was not, however, to be expected that any style 
should be resuscitated in all its purity without the 
admixture of some peculiarity emanating from the 
art which adopted it, and which was more completely 
the mode of the ers. The Renaissance is, therefore, 
a Gothic classicality, engrafting classic form and 
freedom on the decorative quaintnesses of the 


decoration ; but the wilder imaginings of the living 
artiet always tampered with the grand features of 
the design. ‘The panels on this page are instances. 
The griffias have lost their classic character, and 
have assumed the Gothic; the foliations are also sub- 
jected to the same process. The design is, however, 
on the whole, an excellent example of the mode in 
which the style red as a decoration in the 
houses of the nobility, whose love of heraldic dis- 
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middle ages. The example below is as pertinent a 
specimen as could be obtained of this characteristic : 
the Greek volute and the Roman foliage are made to 
combine with the hideous inventions of monkery, 
the grotesque heads that so often disfigure the most 
sacred edifices. In this instance they seem to 
typify death and hell, over whom the Saviour was 
victorious by his mortal agony: the emblems of 
which oceupy the central shield, and tell with much 
simple force the story of man’s redemption. Me- 
dieeval Art bas not unfrequently the merit of much 
condensation of thought, always particularly visible 
in its choice of types, by which to express in a 
simple form a precise religious idea, at once appeal- 
ing to the mind of the spectator, and bringing out 
a train of thonght singularly diffuse when its slight 
origin is considered. 

The easy applicability of the revived art to the 
taste for fanciful display which characterised the 
fifteenth century, led to its universal adoption in 





mottoes by noble families. The custom flourished | 


most in Italy, where the impresa of a noble house 


spoke to the eye at once, whether it was found on | 


a sword hilt or over a charch door. We give as an 
instance that adopted by the bold Dakes of Bur- 
gundy, sovereigns in their own dominions, and ex- 
citing much terror of rivalry in the minds of the 
kings of France themselves. Their dadge, or im- 
presa, was indicative of their rade power ; a couple 
of knotted clubs, saltier-wise, help to support a 
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mination to smooth by force the formidable knots 
from the clubs of the proud rulers of Burgundy. 
The art of enamelling, which hed reached a high 
degree of perfection in the Roman era, was refined 
upon in the middle ages, and ultimately its character 
was so much altered thereby that it ended in rivalling 
painting, rather than retaining its own particular 
features, as all Arts should do. It may be fairly 
considered that originally it was used simply to 
enrich by vitrified colour articles of use and orna- 
ment. Metal was incised, and the ornamental 
spaces thus obtained filled with one tint of enamel 
colour, each compartment having its own. By this 
means very brilliaut effects were often produced, all 








| the more striking from the pure strength of their 


simplicity. It was not till the twelfth century that 
an attempt at floating colours together was made, 


and this led ultimately to a pictorial treatment of 
enamel which destroyed its truest character. 


The 
very old form was, however, practised in the latest 
days of its use; and our engraving of the very 
beautiful knife-handie, designed by Virgil Solis at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was intended to 
be filled with a dark blue enamel, in the parts here 
represented in black, while the interstices of the 
cross-shaped ornaments above would receive some 
lighter tint of warmer hue. The birds and foliage 
would be carefully engraved, the lines of shadow 
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liled wath @ permavent black, thus assuring a general 
wilkaney of effect. Such kuives were by no means 
AU Ukeoaanon decoration of the table at the period 
wien this was designed: it is now a branch of art 
withwed atid all trace of design has gone from it ; for 
ms cent accept the slight scroll work and contour 
vl a moderns silver knife-handle as a piece of Art- 
Workmanship, when we remember the beautiful 
ne of the kind produced in the sixteenth and 
—— centuries, gorgeous in design and colour, 
‘ _anetiondiy enriched by jewels or amber. 
- ¥ ss one class of ancient manufacturing art 
wh has been revived for the use of the modern 
world with considerable success. We allude to the 
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Roman works in mosaic, which have furnished 
designs for our encaustic tile-manufacturers, and 
our floor-cloth painters. Quaint and peculiar in 
its necessary features, it is singularly well adapted 
for artizans in both materials. There is also a great 
variety in the ornamental details of ancient pave- 
ments, at home aud abroad; the geometric forms 
being at times very peculiar, as in the specimen we 
give at the top of our present page, which has been 
selected from one discovered at Aldborough, in 
Yorkshire (the Isurium Brigantum of the Romans), 
a lonely spot containing many traces of its ancient 
importance, and which has furnished an abundance 
of relics for the notice of the antiquary from the 





| days of Camden, who describes it with that happy 
| brevity that accompanies full knowledge. ‘The 


pavement we engrave may be seen in full coloured 
detail in Mr. Ecroyd Smith’s volume on Isurium ; 
the borders placed on each side are portions of other 
pavements from the same place, selected as show- 
ing the commonest and the most unusual patteras. 


The variety and beauty of design and colour in. 


encaustic tiles adopted by medisvalists, may be 
slightly illustrated by the quaint specimen of folia- 
tion at the foot of the preceding page. The con- 
junction of four such tiles produces great variety 
in pattern, and excellent contrasts of colour. 
Geometric form, in all its endless variety, was 























particularly studied in the middle ages, and decora- 
tive enrichments of all kind subjected to its ruling 
control. We add two specimens of glass-painting, 
which are in reality the same design slightly varied 
in the disposition of the tints, and the interlacing of 
the double or strap-lines of one; while the other | on this, are examples of quaint old Gothic metal 
has them single only. The striking variety that | works. 
any given design may elicit, by a mere re-arrange- | Ville of Bruges; the dragon is used asa lever to 





ment of this interlaced work, or by a different dis- 
| position of the coloured compartments, will at once 
be apparent; it was worked out with singularly 
good effect by the older artists in decoration of all 
The key on page 13, and the latch 





kinds. 





lift the latch, and is one of those grotesque imaginings great painter, it was unlikely that he had aught to | 


in which the old Art workmen frequently disported. 

When the Dukes of Urbino, dazzled with the 
brillianey of the Moorish pottery, had determined to 
rival their workmanship in manufactories upon their 
own principality, the so-called Raffaelle-ware soon | 
afterwards fascinated the Italians, by the quaint | 


do therewith; but his designs were occasionally 
' adapted to its use by the workmen. The circular 
' plateau on the next page is a good example of the 
ld character and vigour of effect occasionally pro- 


| duced in these works. 


Wood panelling we have already alluded to, and 


The latter is copied from the old Hétel de 


of the grace that characterised the style known as 
the famboyant, from the flowing or flame-like curve 
adopted for the leading lines. In this instance they 
are happily blended with the earlier Gothic cusps, 
and the quaint ivy-leaves that spring easily out of 
the severer lines. The ease with which heraldry 
may be introduced in the design, gave it a peculiar 
charm to our ancestors; but in this instance the 
shields bear the sacred monograms—a purpose to 





which they were devoted very constantly in the 
church, and sometimes further enriched with reli- 
gious emblems, as terse and striking as the heraldic 
ones we have given in the early portion of this 
essay. 

We give two small drawings of cabinet-handles in 
this column, part of the elaborate fittings of a piece 
of furniture which occupied the place of honour in 
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the state-rooms of the wealthy, and upon which the 
Art of the day was generally lavished with a most 
liberal hand. Ivory, ebony, and the rarest woods were 
employed in their construction, occasionally plagues 
of /ayis lazuli, or coloured marbles, were used for the 
panels; ultimately the whole surface became an 
encrusted mosaic of figures, birds, and flowers, in 
coloured wood and stone, occasionally framed in the 
precious metals, The gorgeous taste of Louis 














design and beautiful colour of the dishes and vases , the large amount of decoration it occasionally dis- 
there produced.-- Though popularly mmed after the played. Our coneluding cut is a beautiful instance 





Quatorze excited the fancy of the dbenistes of his 
court to the most costly invention. Furniture inlaid 
with engraved metal-work, or embossed with coloured 
stones, oppressed the sense of utility; and when 
tables, chairs, and picture-frames were made of solid 
silver, chased and overloaded with the scroll-work he 
so abundantly patronised, common sense seems to 
have yielded its place to mere display. Despite of the 
costly character of sach works, and their destination 
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cach era preferring the impress of its own ideas : 

and though the grotesque contortions of medieval 

statuary be occasionally modified by the influence 

of better Art on the Gothic mind, it was not till 

the revival of the study of classic literature, in the 

fifteenth century, that men began to inquire into 

the Art of the past ages, and endeavoured to obtain 

somewhat of its sacred fire for the use of their own. 

The stady was rewarded, and the style popularly 

known as that of the Renaissance rapidly spread | 
its influence over the world of Art, sanctioned by 

the favour of such master-minds as Raphael, and | 
the great men of his era. 

It was not, however, to be expected that any style 
should be resuscitated in all its purity without the 
admixture of some peculiarity emanating from the 
art which adopted it, and which was more completely 
the mode of the era. The Renaissance is, therefore, 
a Gothic classicality, engrafting classic form and 
freedom on the decorative quaintnesses of the 


decoration ; but the wilder imaginings of the living 
artist always tampered with the grand features of 
thé design. ‘The panels on this page are instances. 
The griffins have lost their classic character, and 
have assumed the Gothic; the foliations are also sub- 
jected to the same process. The design is, however, 
on the whole, an excellent example of the mode in 
which the style appeared as a decoration in the 
houses of the nobility, whose love of heraldic dis- 
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middle ages. The exawple below is as pertinent a 
specimen as could be obtained of this characteristic : 
the Greek volute and the Roman foliage are made to 
combine with the hideous inventions of monkery, 
the grotesque heads that so often disfigure the most 
sacred edifices. In this instance they seem to 
typify death and hell, over whom the Saviour was 
victorious by his mortal agony: the emblems of 
which occupy the central shield, and tell with much 
simple force the story of man’s redemption. Me- 
diseval Art has not unfrequently the merit of much 
condensation of thought, always particularly visible 


in its choice of types, by which to express in a 


simple form a precise religious idea, at once appeal- 
ing to the mind of the spectator, and bringing out 
a train of thonght singularly diffuse when its slight 
origin is considered. 

The easy applicability of the revived art to the 
taste for fanciful display which characterised the 
fifteenth century, led to its universal adoption in 





invention of 


mottoes by noble families. The custom flourished 
most in Italy, where the impresa of a noble house 
spoke to the eye at once, whether it was found on 
a sword hilt or over a church door. We give as an 
instance that adopted by the bold Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, sovereigns in their own dominions, and ex- 
citing much terror of rivalry in the minds of the 
kings of France themselves. Their badge, or im- 
presa, was indicative of their rude power ; a couple 
of knotted clubs, saltier-wise, help to support a 





oe sey conventional figure of the flint used for 
. ‘ 
— “y the =— surmounted by the ducal 
» and intended to indicate by an 
_ ate by analo - 
flecti m the vigour of the ducal house As a bold 
Geflance, a rival house adopte ek as a 


penter’s plane, by w “dl the rabot, or car- 


hich they indicated their deter- 


mination to smooth by force the formidable knots 
from the clubs of the proud rulers of Burgundy. 
The art of enamelling, which hed reached a high 
degree of perfection in the Roman era, was refined 
upon in the middle ages, and ultimately its character 
was so much altered thereby that it ended in rivalling 
painting, rather than retaining its own particular 
features, as all Arts should do. It may be fairly 
considered that originally it was used simply to 
enrich by vitrified colour articles of use and orna- 
ment. Metal was incised, and the ornamental 
spaces thus obtained filled with one tint of enamel 
colour, each compartment having its own. By this 
means very brilliaut effects were often produced, all 





the more striking from the pure strength of their 
simplicity. It was not till the twelfth century that 
an attempt at floating colours together was made, 
and this led ultimately to a pictorial treatment of 
enamel which destroyed its truest character. The 
very old form was, however, practised in the latest 
days of its use; and our engraving of the very 
beautiful knife-handle, designed by Virgil Solis at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was intended to 
be filled with a dark blue enamel, in the parts here 
represented in black, while the interstices of the 
cross-shaped ornaments above would receive some 
lighter tint of warmer hue. The birds and foliage 
would be carefully engraved, the lines of shadow 








| filled with a permanent black, thus assuring a general 
| brillianey of effect. Such kuives were by no means 
| au uneommon decoration of the table at the period 

when this was designed : it is now a branch of art 
utilised until all trace of design has gone from it ; for 
we cannot accept the slight scroll work and contour 
of a modern silver knife-handle as a piece of Art- 
workmanship, when we remember the beautiful 
objects of the kind produced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, gorgeous in design and colour 
and occasionally enriched by jewels or amber. 

Pee is one class of ancient manufacturing art 
which has been revived for the use of the modern 
world with considerable success. We allude to the 
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Roman works in mosaic, which have furnished | 
designs for our encaustic tile-manufacturers, and | 


our floor-cloth painters. Quaint and peculiar in 
its necessary features, it is singularly well adapted 
for artizans in both materials. There is also a great 
variety in the ornamental details of ancient pave- 
ments, at home aud abroad; the geometric forms 
being at times very peculiar, as in the specimen we 
give at the top of our present page, which has been 
selected from one discovered at Aldborough, in 
Yorkshire (the Isurium Brigantum of the Romans), 
a lonely spot containing many traces of its ancient 
importance, and which has farnished an abundance 
of relies for the notice of the antiquary from the 








days of Camden, who describes it with that happy 
brevity that accompanies full know ‘Fe 

pavement we engrave may be seen in full coloured 
detail in Mr. Ecroyd Smith’s volume on Isurium ; 
the borders placed on each side are portions of other 
pavements from the same place, selected as show- 
ing the commonest and the most unusual patterns. 


The variety and beauty of design and colour in. 


encaustic tiles adopted by medisvalists, may be 
slightly illustrated by the quaint specimen of folia- 
tion at the foot of the preceding page. The con- 
junction of four such tiles produces great variety 
in pattern, and excellent contrasts of colour. 

Geometric form, in all its endless variety, was 



































particularly studied in the middle ages, and decora- 
tive enrichments of all kind subjected to its ruling 
control. We add two specimens of glass-painting, 
which are in reality the same design slightly varied 
in the disposition of the tints, and the interlacing of 
the double or strap-lines of one; while the other 


has them single only. The striking variety that | 





| ment of this interlaced work, or by a different dis- 
| position of the coloured compartments, will at once 


be apparent; it was worked out with singularly 
good effect by the older artists in decoration of all 
kinds. The key on page 13, and the latch 


| on this, are examples of quaint old Gothic metal 


works. The latter is copied from the old Hétel de 


any given design may elicit, by a mere re-arrange- | Ville of Bruges; the dragon is used as a lever to 
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lift the latch, and is one of those grotesque imaginings 
in which the old Art workmen frequently disported. 

When the Dukes of Urbino, dazzled with the 
brillianey of the Moorish pottery, had determined to 
rival their workmanship in manufactories upon their 


own principality, the so-called Raffaclle-ware soon | 
afterwards fascinated the Italians, by the quaint | 


design and beautiful. colour of the-dishes and 
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great painter, it was unlikely that he had aught to | 


do therewith; bat his designs were occasionally 
adapted to its use by the workmen. ‘The circular 
lateau on the next page is a good example of the 
ld character and vigour of effect occasionally pro- 
duced in these works. 
Wood panelling we have already alluded to, and 
the large amount of decoration it occasionally dis- 


there produced. Though popularly named after the played. Our concluding cut is a beautiful instance 


of the grace that characterised the style known as 
the flamboyant, from the flowing or flame-like curve 
adopted for the leading lines. Tn this instance they 
are happily blended with the earlier Gothic cusps, 
and the quaint ivy-leaves that spring easily out of 
the severer lines. The ease with which heraldry 
may be introduced in the design, gave it a peculiar 
charm to our ancestors; but in this instance the 
shields bear the sacred monograms—a purpose to 


which they were devoted very constantly in the 
church, and sometimes further enriched with reli- 
gious emblems, as terse and striking as the heraldic 
ones we have given in the early portion of this 
essay. 

We give two small drawings of cabinet-handles in 
this column, part of the elaborate fittings of a piece 
of furniture which occupied the place of honour in 
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the state-rooms of the wealthy, and upon which the 
Art of the day was generally lavished with a most 
liberal hand. Ivory, ebony, and the rarest woode were 
employed in their conetruction, occasionally plaques 
of /ajns lazuli, or coloured marbles, were used for the 
panels; ultimately the whole surface became an 
encrusted mosaic of figures, birds, and flowers, in 
coloured wood and stone, occasionally framed in the 
precious metals. The gorgeous tasie of Louis 











Quatorze excited the fancy of the dbenistes of his 
court to the most costly invention. Furnitare inlaid 
with engraved metal-work, or embossed with coloured 
stones, op the seuse of utility; and when 
tables, chairs, and picture-frames were made of solid 
silver, chased and overloaded with the scroll-work he 
so abundantly patronised, common sense seems to 
have yielded its place to mere display. Despite of the 
costly character of sach works, and their nation 
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 Hened tthe’ lavated tye tan at once 


detect piece of genuine old” decorative furniture 


from » made-up bit Wf ‘pseudo-imitation. It must 


Norman capital, were converted into all kinds of 

articles for domestic display. The progress of “ im- 

‘eaapront as well as the slower process of decay, 
we cleared that place of many 

of domestic 


artist Langlois, of Pont-de-l’Arche, completed after 
his death by M. Delaquérriére.. In this work eve 


ancient building’ is carefully noted and described,’ 


throughout every street of the city; and the — 


be borne jin 


its fine features’ 
tecture; but its beauties have’had | 
an enduring memento in the carious volumes by the’ 


mind that imens of genuine’ old 
work are by no sheand’ Lommoit;* thie abundance 
which Wardour S‘reet and other localities can supply 
to ordér by thé cart‘load, are ingemous adaptations 
of fragments of old work pieced and’ placéd together 
for a general effect; but which’ are ‘sometimes 
judicrous, frém thé mixture of bits of all ‘ages and 
stylé’in one tabinet ‘or sideboard. *Some twénty 
years ago"the'cify of' Rouen was a mine of wealth 
to furnitdre makers. “The elaborately carved panels 
and chimney-piéces in the stately houses of tlie old 


truthfulness for which Langlois was justly celebrated ; 
and which drew forth the plaudits of our travelling 
bibliomaniac, Dr. Dibdin, in the sumptuous work 
devoted to his foreign tour iu search of rarities. 

. In our next paper we propose to follow the Doctor 
in his investigation of old books, and exhibit some 
few of the enrichments that artist and engraver gave 
to the written or printed volumes which passed from 
their hands ; at the same time we shall endeavour 
to’ take a more general survey of the adaptation of 


THE TURNER GALLERY.. 


neal 


CALIGULA’S PALACE .AND BRIDGE, 
‘ BAY. OF BALZ. 
Engraved by E. Goodall. 

An architectural dream; a vision of palaces sur- 
passing jin extent, if,not in grandeur, everything 
which imperial ‘Rome .ever beheld; a combination 
of temples, towers, and colonna‘es,; stretching out 
for miles into. the distance, and presenting more 
the appearance of a vast and magnificent city than 
of a single edifice devoted to one purpose. It seems 
as if Turner had grouped together in oue locality 
all the architectural ideas he collected in his visits 
to Italy, and had Jaid ont and planted the ground 
in its immediate vicinity with the most exquisite 
feeling for pictorial effect. But amid all the gran- 
deur there is a sense of desolation, and before the 
sun, now rising up in splendour behind the ruined 
tower, had scattered the vanished darkness and 

given light and vitality to the scene, one might 

readily imagine the owl and the bat taking their 
' flight between those stately columns and round 
| those richly-decorated facades. Nothing can be 

more beautiful than the composition, as a whole or 
| in its details. 





The picture was exhibited at the Academy in 
| 1831, and by way of explanation, or as a text for 
| the theme, the following lines from the painter’s 
| “ Fallacy of Hope” were appended to the title :— 

“ What now remains of all the mighty bridge 

Which made the Lucrine lake an inner pool, 

Caligula, but many fragments left, 

As monuments of doubt and ruined hopes, 

Yet gleaming in the morning’s ray, that tell 

How Baia’s shore was loved in times gone by.” 

The Bay of Baie is about seven or eight miles 
from Naples: the bridge which the Roman Em- 
peror Caligula, whose name is synonymous with 
that of the arch-fiend, had constructed from the 
mole at Puteoli, now known as Pozzuoli, stretched 
across the bay, at the two extreme points seen in 
the distance of the picture, where Turner has intro- 
duced a bridge. But Caligula’s bridge was a tem- 
porary construction of planks laid upon boats, 
and was made to disprove a prophecy uttered by 
Thrasyllus, a celebrated mathematician, or, accord- 





or most curious exainples. engraved with a minute’ |’ Art to works of ordinary use. 

, xieruty <obee ing to others, by Trasullus, an astrologer of Rhodes, 
that he, Caligula, “would no more be emperor than 
he could drive his chariot across the Bay of Baiz.”’ 
The prophecy was of course spoken ere Caligula 
assumed the purple, and the Roman historian, 
‘| Suetonins, gives a graphic description of the cere- 
mony which accompanied the opening of the bridge— 
the drunken festivals, the impious orgies, and the 
cruelties practised. He also states that the country 
adjacent was reduced to a state of destitution, as 
the vessels employed in importing corn were seized 
by the tyrant for the bridge, which was three miles 
in length. 

From the ancient city of Puteoli there stretched 
out into the bay a mole, built on arches, of which 
thirteen still remain, and are visible above the 
water. Turner assumed these to be portions of 
Caligula’s bridge, and has erected a structure, com- 
plete in all its parts, upon them. The neighbour- 
hood of Puteoli abounds with ruins of temples, 
baths, theatres, and villas, but there is little else to 
be seen than mere fragmentary parts; yet some 
of these are of considerable architectural value, while 
the foundations of many of the edifices are now 
uader water. 

The district around Puteoli, or Pozzuoli, is still 
celebrated for the mineral springs for which it was 
noted in the time of the old Romans, who resorted 
to it for the sake of the springs: it was also famous 
as a mart of commerce, and while the shore was 
covered with arsenals, docks, and the warehouses of 
merchants, the hills were studded with the villas 
of patricians. The ravages of invaders, the up- 
heaving of earthquakes, and the overflowing of 
waters, have, however, laid waste its beauty and 
} depopulated its inhabitants, of which a few thou- 
sands only reside within an extensive district. The 
chief business of many of these is the manufacture 
of antiquities, for such visitors as are curious in 
‘ceramic ware. 

_ The picture is in the National Gallery at Ken- 
sington. 
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The quaint manner in which letters were some- 
Limes braced together may be seeu in the engraving | 
at the commencement of the present article ; occa- 
woually, © name was thus forined in monograty which 
would require much ingenuity to unrayel, inasmnch as | 
the entire letters made but one interlaced and closely- 
compacted each limb or portion of a letter 
helping also to wm part of another. In the hos- 
pital founded al burgh by the famous goldsmith, 


playfully called him, is sculptured in such a group 
which appears at first sight an enigma few could 
unravel; indeed, without knowing what letters to 
look for, and how to arrange them, it is a chance if 
they would be arranged correctly. Such a modé of 
marking would, however, have its advantages, for it 
would enable those who were in the secret to un- 
ee 2 = Syseey ~ _ true Oe Laing of any 
dst e article unfairly abstracted. ields i 
- , hho fly apne ad try | our conclading cut is filled wit Perth ay 
moneres « ¢ ed His art, a suflicie i 
name of “ Jingling Geordie,” as his majesty, , to aid fu wadeesGinding thi reat.” = 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR MODELS. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY, 


AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN SPAIN,” AND “TURKISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER.” 








No, 1—MURILLO AND THE BEGGAR-BOY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue great Spanish painter, Bartholomew 
Stephen Murillo, was born in Seville, of poor 
parents, towards the end of the year 1617. 
An irresistible instinct, first evidenced by de- 
faced walls and marred school-books, led his 
father to at once send Bartholomew to the 
studio of his kinsman, Juan del Castillo, a 

ainter of some merit, but hereafter chiefly to 

e remembered as the master of Murillo and 
Cano. Art at this time managed to exist 
without academies, and the great painter’s 
room was where small painters were educated. 
In 1640, Castillo removed to Cadiz, and Murillo 
was left masterless, to grope as he could his 
way to higher places. 

‘Too poor to be able to pay for admittance 
to the school of Zurburan, the ploughman’s son 
—that Titanic master of the brush—driven by 
necessity, the brave stripling—for he was not 
much more than boy—betook himself to the 
Feria, a Thursday market, where, amid stores 
of salt cod-fish, suspicious meat, half-decayed 
melons, piles of red pipkins, lumber of clothes, 
mats, and rusty iron —a place infested by 
thievish gipsies, noisy muleteers, and mendicant 
friars, in a broad, open street, at the north end of 
the old Alameda, where I have myself so often 
wandered, and in front of the semi-Moorish 
Church of All Saints,—Murillo stood to earn a 
few reals by selling swift sketches and “ reli- 
gious daubs.” Here, amid clamour and dust, 
he painted, in the open air, beggar-boys, as we 
may fairly suppose, and certainly saints, land. 
scapes, fruit-pieces, and flower-pieces. 

n concluding these prefatory remarks, 1 
feel urged to express my obligations to that 
most delightful and sound book, “ Stirling’s 
Annals of the Artists of Spain.” Still, per- 
haps I should never have written this scene, 
had I not myself been a lover of Seville and a 
studier in that fair city of the works of the 
devout Murillo. To me, while I write this 
semi-dramatic sketch, come back, in a mezzo- 
tint of twilight, most sweet visions of its 
grand old Moorish tower, that dominates over 
all else; the cathedral, whose roof seems blos- 
soming into pinnacles; of royal Alcazar; and 
of quaint, blue-tiled churches, once mosques. 


Scene—TueE Feria. 

Bad goat’s flesh, of an ill odour, is selling 
fast, and noisy peasants, who vend it from time 
to time, slap off the black knots of flies that 
threaten to carry off bodily one particular kid, 
found drowned last night in the river, near 
the Inquisition House. reg | boys, with dry 
elfin black hair, bare dusty feet and ragged 
doublets, showing here and there patches of 
their brown Egyptian skin, loll on the ground 
among brittle piles and fragile rows of cream- 
coloured and red pipkins, destined to become 
odorous some day or other with many a poor 
hidalgo’s o//a. ‘Lean, keen rascals hover about 
heaps of rusty chains, keys, and other iron 
lumber, as anxious about it as if it were 
Mexican gold; from one of them a miserly 
Sancho purchases a rusty pair of merchants’ 
scales. Two old duennas are ling over 
some half-worn-out matting with a Catalonian 
trader. Horse clippers, pedlars, and water-car- 
riers jostle about among the crowd; the street 
boys, with watering lips, watch the fruitseller, 
who with a ren, B- e slices out tremendous 
sections of red-flesh, juicy melons, on the pink 
pulp of which the black seeds stick like $07 
many hungry flesh-flies. Here and there, on 


_ 





the outskirts of the crowd, on their way to 
All Saints’ Church, pass mantillas or suits 
of beribboned doublets, silk cloaks, fans, and 
swords, learning no lesson of the “vanity of 
vanities” from that fluttering cluster of faded 
liveries, and bruised and draggled — that 
hang from the stall of yonder old-clothesman. 

We look for Murillo, and find him at last in 
a quiet corner, hemmed in behind a sort of 
stand, on which his saints and fruit-pieces are 
spread, sheltered from the intolerable sun by a 
well-tanned awning. A picture of a - 
boy eating a pie, watched by another who is 
throwing dice, and by a wistful dog, is on his 
easel before him. And what sort of a stripling 
is this Murillo of Seville? Why a keen black- 
eyed Andalusian lad, with rather a square, firm 
jaw, a bold nose, and vivacious, arched eye- 

rows. His upper lip is long, it is true, but 
the lower is full fleshed, kindly, and humorous. 
His wiry black brows, and his thin slight mous- 
tachio and imperial, conduce also to a certain 
elastic and versatile acuteness that specially 
mark his good-natured, gentle, and yet spirited 
face. His dark hair is beautiful, and falls 
in rich waving masses upon his well-made 
shoulders. His forehead is high, full, and 
swelling with genius and humour. There is 
no fear the 7 ainter will long be a 
denizen of the Thursday fair, or long toil to 
sell religious daubs to adorn Mexican and West 
Indian churches. Soon will come the time 
when he will have, in the palace of the Escurial, 
to doff that faded old grey doublet and trite 
black cloak for cloth of gold and satin of 
azure. 

See, he is reading a letter from his old master, 
Castillo, just received from Cadiz. 
% * % Ss 

«To Grinp Gotp.—Mix gold-leaf with four 
drops of honey, and put in a small glass vessel, 
diluting it for use with Arabian gum-water.’ 

“Dear master, where am I to get gold to 
grind? Is it to be picked up amidst these pot- 
sherds and oldiron? But dear Castillo was ever 
afonddreamer. What else says he of these rare 
secrets of the Flemish painter which he sends 
me as the dearest treasures of his knowledge ? 

*¢ A little umber with bone-black and lake 
forms a colour, my son, of Venetian richness 
for shadows. 

“* Avoid verdigris and lamp-black as you 
would poison; and remember that asphaltum 
is a magical pigment, frail as friendship—de- 
ceitful as woman’s love.’ 

“ Dear master, to remember his poor orphan, 
Stephen, left all alone in Seville. Ah! here is 
a receipt of ‘jewel value’ to him who depicts 
the Virgin :— 

“* Paint the drapery with black and white— 
the light very strong, and the shades very dark ; 
then powder with some of the Venetian azure 
that I send thee. I begin to love much this 
fair, bright city of the sea, and regain my 
health, though slowly, slowly. Greet for me 
specially of all my friends Don Andres de 
Andrado. And now, with all blessings from 
the Virgin and the saints, my dear son in Art, 
farewell. 

“© A seller of mules between here and Gra- 
nada conveys this to you.’” 

As Murillo kisses the letter, in tumbles, 
through the stacks of pictures, half pulling 
down the awning, Jose, the mule boy—Mu- 
rillo’s model for his beggar picture. He is 

wing a slice of melon, and keeps looking 

ck fiercely at some object in the distance, 


which he curses, shaking his fist at it and | 


using contumelious gestures. 
“ Why so late, Jose?” says Murillo, prepar- 


ne me from coming though there had been a 
bull-fight to see, and twenty gallant horses 
to hold. But, demonio/ it was all that ac- 
cursed mulatto boy, Perez, at the melon-stall 
over yonder, at the Alameda Gate, whom you 
were going to paint with me throwing dice for 
a sausage pie. Oh, Master Stephen, give me a 
real for the love of heaven, and fet me now buy 
such a pie. The man there at the melon-stall 
sells such wonderful pies.” 

“Nonsense, Jose ; lie down in that corner 
by the fruit-basket in your old position. Keep 
still one hour by All Saints’ clock, and reals 
enough for several of the wonderful carrion 

ies shall be yours. No sleeping this time, 
ose, and no changing your face by screamin 
out abuse at Black Perez, for I won’t have it.” 

“Oh, saints above! how beautiful, Master 
Stephen. Do let me look at that picture of 
the lady with the white turban and the rose in 
it. y, she is twice as pretty as our chief’s 
wife, who was whipped yesterday for mule steal- 
ing. Is that a saint, Master Stephen ?” 

“No,” answered Murillo, kindly, “no, Jose, 
a flower girl at Pilas that I drew the other day 
to send as a present to my old master, Don 
Juan de Castillo. Your head a little more 
round, Jose—that’s better ; hands—” 

6 So ad 

ty Yes.”’ 

* What, old wooden Don Juan, who used to 
ride the stiff-legged white horse that wasn’t 
worth stealing ? 

“*T don’t know, Jose, what is worth stealing.” 

“Don’t pou Master Stephen? what, not 
jewel brooches at mass time, and stray mules, 
- fruit over a wall—watches in a crowd, 
an i 

“Jose, Jose, you child of Barabbas, if you 
go on as — have begun you'll some day or 
other climb the gallows, I fear.’ 

“Oh, Hester Boahhen, is that for me—that 
beautiful rosy-brown colour? Ob, Master 
Stephen, how clever you are !” 

“Hands off, Jose, or I'll use my sword 
sheath to your knuckles. Who taught you to 
steal ?” 

' “Father, Master Stephen; he took great 
pains with me. He says I have the quickest 
fingers of any lad in the Feria. Do you know 
—but don’t you tell—he don’t want me to sit 
to you. Says he, ‘Jose, don’t be a slave of 
that painting-man, but go to mass, and try and 
nip off some gold buttons from one of the 
Busné fool’s cloaks.’ Yes he did, age my word, 
Master Stephen. Oh, father calls it wasting 
time, Don Estevan. Give me pie now—do, 
Don Estevan.” 

“Do you ever work, Jose, honestly?” “ 

“Yes, Master Stephen—you might as well 
let me have that pie—I was working all day 
yesterday with father, clipping mules. Shlick ! 
shlick! Oh don’t the sheers sound out I 

; and isn’t 











‘and the Chulos, in black and o 


like the smell of the hair frizzling 

it fun when Jack Mule kicks—so long as it 
isn’t us he kicks you know, Master Stephen ! 
| Are you hungry ?’ ' 

“ Push the basket a little further from your 
right leg, and don’t touch those melons —they 
are not for you.” 

“ What’s the use of painting me, Master 
Stephen ? . Wouldn’t it be more fun to paint 
the bull-fight, with all the ladies shaking their 
fans when the lancers, in blue and scarlet, 
, run to- 
ome at the bull, and draw him off the 

leeding Busnt. O what a time is that 
when Don Toro roars and paws the ground, 
and his horns get every minute redder and 


| wetter with the Busne’s bitter blood. O de- 


ing his brushes and palette. “All Saints struck | monio, master, isn’t it !” 


two half an hourago. Did I not say ‘two’ a 
dozen times, you scapegrace of the Feria ?” 


“+ The devit-have all bad men.’ Yes, Master | them as if you were 


“ Jose, don’t keep prattling so, don’t you see 
I’m doing your hands i and you keep shaking 


riving a herd of bulls. 


Stephen; and not all the saints could have | No pie, mind, if you are not quieter.” 
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e ve pity on a poor gipsy boy, Master 

nae Foot be engr at will be good 
but how could I keep quiet when I t to 
the bull-fight the other day at the great 8 
wedding ?” 


« Jose, Jose, what is it now ?—the pies ain’t | guar 


ing away, are they? There'll be more left 
a the ‘hour's om than you'll want, I am 
sure. Three reals will buy more than one pie. 

“Yes, they will two, Oh, don’t I wish the 

was over.” 
werden, Jose, I shall have to get the sword 
sheath to you. What is it now” 

“Oh, Master Stephen, here is a grave gen- 
tleman in black and purple, with a great white 
lace collar on, coming this way. He has a white 
dog with him. Ugh dog! get away, dog! I 
could get five crowns for that dog. 

“It is Don Andres de Andrado, then. Rest 


a bit, Jose, and feed on the wonderful pie by 


anticipation.” 

At this moment Don Andres, a worthy 
verger of the cathedral, enters, and accosts the 
young painter with a fatherly sir. 

“The last time I came to your stall, Master 
Stephen,” said the good official, “I found you 
being vorried by a garrulous barefooted friar, 
who insisted on his reals being returned if you 
did not instantly convert Our Lady of Carmel 
into St. Francis de Paula crossing the sea on 
a cloak, that estimable saint having lately be- 
come the fashion in this our fair but fickle city 
of Seville. Boy, touch not my pocket, or I will 
give thee my benediction with this ivory staff.” 

“ Jose, beware of the sheath,” said Murillo ; 
“and now, Jose, just grind me some more of 
that browa colour while I talk a moment to 
Don Andres. Half an hour more remember, 
Jose, and the pie—the pie is your own.” 

“Oh, Master Stephen, how I wish that half 
hour were over,” sighed Jose, lazily crushing 
the colour be was ordered. 

“This boy and his fellows,” said the cathe- 
dral official grandly, carefully arranging his 
band strings as he spoke, “are the very vermin 
of this city of Seville; may God’s angels ever 
= - be a” 

“IT should like to let this pestle on the 
old fool’s toes,” thought a ted 

“They hang in thievish crowds about the 
gates, and even our doorways; they sleep in 
the sun—” 


“Isn’t there sun enough for all of us?” 
thought Jose. - apse gos 

“They cut off our mules’ tails; they pick our 
pockets in our blessed cathedral, | the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host ; they are 
our intriguing gallants’ Ganymedes ; they are 
the clamorous listurbers at our bull-fights ; 
they are the vexing flies, the tormenting mos- 
quitoes, the rats, the fleas even of this holy 
city ; had I a voice, the Holy Inquisition would 
look after the little pagans ! No, Master 
Stephen, loving thee and thy art as I do, I grieve 
to see thee waste thy genius on such carrion.” 

Carrion in thy teeth, old church-sweeper,” 
growled out Jose, in an under breath. 
re ... Epa ny = old friend,” said 
. e can inti 

ecstacies of saints and the pt «sar lipe 
virgins. Wine is a good thing, but 
woo drink is water. I like these Joses of the 
8, in their ragged freedom, in their Arab 
independence, as they quarrel over io a 


chafler about the damaged melons 
bruised grapes. Sometimes among thea ia 
& young Indian Bacchus crowned with vine- 
leaves ; sometimes @ tawny young Mereu 
planning the robbery of Cacus’s oxen Ne 
dear Don Andres, we cannot keep high festival, 


you know, every day.” 


“ Dear son of m heart, do then as thy good 





¢ beatification of | M 


m I find | 


orging brain. Do as it seemeth to thee. 
4 still I do, Stephen, for the day when 
thou wilt consecrate all thy art to God. I 
long to see some saint painted by thee that 
shall remain for long centuries the grave 
dian of one of our cathedral chapels, seem- 
ing to the good man to smile, and to the bad 
to frown, and created to survive many genera- 
tions of such poor frail beings as Don Andres. 


“Here come the Inquisitors, getting ready | ga 


for the auto-da-fé,” suddenly shouted Jose. 
“Oh, Master ae look how bold that third 
man, in the yellow lace Benito, figured all over 
with red devils, walks.” a at 
“ Like a king to his coronation, indeed. God 
have mercy on his soul,” said Murillo, tossing 
back his black hair from his eyes. 
“Anathema, Maranatha! what an impudent 
heretic,” said the Don, spitting on the — 
three times in the Moorish manner. “ May his 
children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
“Amen,” said Jose, mimicking the some- 
what pedantic voice of Don Andres. 
“Jose, Jose,” said Murillo threateningly, “run 
out and get Black Perez; mind, no wrangling.” 
Here Jose arose and ran out, rejoicing like 
a released bird. 
The moment Jose left the stall, Don Andres 
drew his chair ene nae Murillo, - —_ 
a mysterious, yet undignified, gesture of finger 
on nose, implying his eatin to disclose a 
secret, Jose being now out of hearing. 
Murillo’s brush paused in mid air ; one would 
think he heard with his eyes, they seemed 
so watchful of the dear, punctilious old Don. 
“You remember, Stephen, the day I drew 


near in the crowd, and found you exhibiting | ask 


your ‘ Vision of St. Francis’ on the steps of our 
cathedral ?” 

“T remember it well, Don Andres; it was 
a happy day for me.” 

“From that day have I not been a steady 
friend to you and your orphan sister ?” 

“You have, Don Andres; may the God of 
the fatherless bless you for it.” 

“1 came not, Stephen, to claim arrears of 
gratitude, I did but my duty; and thou wert 
ever but too willing a payer. Besides, that ‘St. 
Xavier’ of thine has paid me long since a thou- 
sand-fold. I came only to tell thee that by much 
importunity I have prevailed on the drug seller 
in the street ‘of the o trees’ to allow thy 

icture of the ‘Conception’ to be placed in 

is baleony for show, during our next great 
procession of Corpus Christi. What thinkest 
thon of that stroke of diplomacy, Master 
Stephen ?” 

“ That it is worthy of so kind a soul and so 
shrewd a brain as that of my dear old friend, 
Don Andres,” rejoined gratefully Murillo. 

“ But you look aside as if it pleased you not, 
Stephen. Know you not that thy Castillo by 
such means became famous, and sold his best 
picture to our late worth bishop (rest his 
soul !)—that even the king himself has deigned 
a a and turn critic, nay, and 

Tr, Stephen, on j 
wp ee phen, on such holiday days of 
ao ~~ the picture, Don Andres,” said 
urillo in a low voice, bendi i 
are: at Jose’s left arm. me in om 

“ Sold, and not a word to me!” 














_“T could not have waited t — 
picture next Corpus Christi.” © exhibit the 


Be Sold! not wait !” stammered Don Andres ; 


|, are you mad or in debt, Stephen? If want 
| a to part with thy Capen. 
healing the Beggar —— 
| “That is sold too. I shall be far from 


Seville b £42 6 8 ° 
‘tho htfully, xt Corpus Christi,” said Murillo 


of | hart ar from hence! Ste hen, has the sun 


hy quick, 


your brain?—f, f 0 i 
Poor old friend Don Andreat™ en a4 your 





“ Even so, Don Andres. I start on Satur. 
day,for Madrid.” 

“ Saturday ! Madrid !” 

“For Madrid, to first visit the great Don 
Diego Velasquez, head of our art in Spain; 
then from him to obtain letters to aid me at 
Rome, whither I am next bound.” 

“ Madrid! Rome!” gasped out the oldverger, 
whose wildest dreams had never passed the 
tes of Seville. ‘Thou wilt be lost, my son, 
in Rome. Oh, saints and angels, hear the mad- 
ness of this boy! Why even in my hottest 
youth I—J never dreamt of going to Rome.” 

“My dear Don Andres, this is no sudden 
whim. I planned it yeats ago when I sat 
round Castillo’s brazier, drawing the fragments 
of Térregiano’s ‘Virgin; it was my dream 
when under ve summer py — 

ard, as we drew groups of | ys. 
com long been painting for this object, and the 
sum I have obtained from this painting I have 
kept for Rome.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Don Andres, after two or 
three minutes’ silence, “it isGod that has spoken 
tothee in thisinstance. Go then, myson Stephen, 
and may his angels guide thee, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. Beware of 
heretics; beware of those dumb dogs, the Lu- 
theran preachers, and bring all thou canst to 
the sacred tribunal, of which thy old friend is 
so unworthy a member. I intended to 
leave thee in my will, my son, three hundred 
crowns: half of those thou shalt have now to 
keep the lean devil, Poverty, out of thy purse. 
My dear boy, kiss not the garment of this poor 
servant of God’s temple; thy prayers are all I 
“They have been ever for thee, and shall be 
so still.” 

“ Dear me, dear me,—Rome. Well, egad I 
could almost find it in my heart to. go with thee 
as Nestor. St. Peter’s, too, which some foolishly 
say is as big as our cathedral, and their Italian 
painters—Well, well, but I must be gone, dear 
Stephen, my son in the faith, for it wants but 
thirteen minutes by All Saints’ clock to our 
afternoon service, and who is to put on the 
bishop’s robes but 1? and who is to keep the 
chorister boys quiet (the little rascals) but 1? 

“ Farewell, dear n Andres, an orphan’s 
prayer shield thee from all evil.” 2 

“God bless thee, my son, God bless thee, 
said Don Andres, as he departed, tears of 
happiness in his old eyes. ’ 

vist at that moment, as Murillo rose and 
looked out from under the awning, partly to 
see if Jose were returning, partly to watch the 
retreating steps of Don Andres, a great caval- 
cade passed the corner of the strect. It was 
the procession to a bull-fight. 

First came trumpeters in red velvet tabards, 
blowing silver trumpets; then the Chalos on 
foot, in ribboned suits of blue and gold; then 
the picadors, or lancers, their pink Jackets stiff 
with lace ; and, lastly, the “first sword,” or bull- 
slayer, strutting stately, with the shining sword 
raised gleamingly in his right hand. 

The crowd w+ fleet all but afew stragglers, 
among whom were the shrieking water-sellers, 
when suddenly through the awning entrance 
burst Black Perez and Jose, fighting for half a 

ie and a certain two reals that Perez acc 
ose of stealing. ‘ 

“ Devil’s limb!” shouted Murillo. 

“Satan” and “ pig” roared the combatants, 
pulling out handfuls of each other’s hair. 

«“ ose ! >” 


“ Thief !’—* dog !” shouted the boys, all in 
a heap on the floor, among the pictures. 

“Begone with you to your kennels! said 
Murillo, driving them both out; “henceforth I 
turn my back on beggars, and paint saints only. 
Regina Celi, be ever with us! O Queen of 
Heaven! open for me the door of Paradise! 
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NOTES 


ON THE 
MOST RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. 


No. 1. 


Creative power in Art and social freedom have 
ever flourished and declined together. The vigorous 
life of the one is an inevitable consequence of healthful 

in the other, although it may sometimes 
occur that the Arts assume for a season a certain 
morbid glow of factitious activity under the forcing 
influences of a splendid and luxurious despotism. 
True it is, that some few of the names on 
Italy’s Art-annals flourished after the palmy days of 
her social liberty were over. But it is a question 
whether a great portion of the fame of such exceptions 
to the rule be not rather owing to their marvellous 
perfection in the manipulation of a subject, than to 
their pre-eminence over, or even equality with, the 
creative genius of the ¢recentisti, their predecessors ; 
such perfection being naturally the result of the 
century-long refinement and improvement of a par- 
ticular school of Art. 

It has been a standing re b against Modern 
Italy, that her artistie glories are all of the past, 
and that works of real merit are only to be found 
within the walls of the galleries, churches, and 
palaces of the sunny peninsula. Ultra-montane 
erities and virtuosi, while extolling with almost 
exaggerated enthusiasm the wonderful feeundity with 
which the medieval centuries poured forth their 
thousand-fold treasures of artistic beauty in Italy, 
have been too apt to deny or ignore the a 
of genius which yet stirs within her veins, ly to 
manifest its workings whenever and wherever the 
loosening of the social yoke permitted them a brief 
breathing space. Coeval with each brave and in- 
effectual struggle for popular freedom, made during 
the last miserable fifty years, there has been an im- 
petuous movement in every branch of Art and Litera- 
ture which has proved that the sap of fervid life was 
rising again through the ancient trunk, and ready to 
burst forth in flowers and fruit upon the branches. 
Very remarkable was the outbreak of this movement 
in 1821, until the crushing out of the energies of 
the country, under the clutch of Austro-clerical 
despotism paralysed its new-born Art-aspirations 
with another ten years’ stupor. The years 1830 
and 1848 were marked by similar strivings, doomed 
to a like untimely extinction, amid the powerless 
languor which sueceeded to their overstrained excite- 
ment. Now, again, with better hope, and faith 
rekindled in the success of her righteous canse, a 
great part of Italy is entering upon a new era of 
social and political liberty. The national feeling, so 
long and systematically quenched among the people, 
is every day gathering strength and calling forth the 
latent powers of the heart. Already too, 
we can trace a fresh vital impulse throbbing through 
the Art-creations of this delicately susceptible race. 
A stroll through the principal studios of Florence 
would convinee the most exclusive “‘/audator tem- 
ports acti” that there is, and not very far off, a 
good time coming, when the dead and dusty recesses 
of the bric & brace shop will no longer be the only 
mine of Art worth the connoisseur’s exploring in the 
birthplace of Giotto and Michael lo. 

Sculpture has never yet entirely died out in 
Florence, even in the darkest time of languor and 
depression of Art; and this is probably in great 
part owing to the vicinity of the i 
of and Serravezza. A glance, therefore, 
into the studios of the Florentine seulptors will not 
be without interest to the English Art-student, aad 
will fully establish the fact that mere copying from, 
or paraphrasing, the great models of old time, is 
neither the chief employment, nor the favourite aim, 
of the sculptors of Modern Florenee. 

_ The huge block of building called San Barnaba, 
is a spot well known to the artist-worid of Florence. 
. Once a convent of friars, it has for many years 

converted into a populous colony of and 
painters, and almost every foot of its guondam halls 
and galleries, aud its numerous is let out as 
studio-room : a pleasant, bustling, busy ion of 
Florentine “ Bohéme,”- resounding--with -cheery_| 
laughter and scraps of patriotic ditties, in place 





the monotonous bell-chimes and shuffling, sandulled 
footsteps of its former denizens. On the north side 
of this great hive of active workers, where it skirts 
the little street called Via del Palogetto, is a modest 
yellow door, on one side of which is pen-and-inked 
the name of Fantacchiotti, close to a bell-string 
which dangles from a small hole above. Without 
the eeremony, however, of a pull at this, we will 
lift the latch and enter the outer room, which con- 
tains only a few casts and rough blocks of marble, 
and inquire of the first workman we find, for the 
sculptor himself, trusting to the well-known courtesy 
of the Tuscan artists, who, at great sacrifice of 
valuable time, are wont to do, with equal kindness 
and simplicity, the honours of their studios. 

Advanciug into the second room on the right 
hand, in the strong light east by a high window, 
stands the lately finished monument to Mrs. Spence, 
the beautiful wife of a well known English artist 
long resident in Florence. The design is as simple 
as it is graceful and touching. On a couch, partly 
covered with a richly worked coverlet, lies the figure 
of the departed lady, the head a little inclined to 
one side, and turned towards the spectator; the 
hands softly folded over a cross which lies on the 
bosom: the nobly cut features composed in a dreamy 
calm, although the full eyelids droop with a weight 
of rest deeper than slumber. On the edge of the 
dais-step, whereon the couch stands, sit two baby- 
angels, with linked arms, the one bending over the 
scroll they both hold, the other looking upwards 
with a face of childish trust and aspiration. The 
figures are of full life-size, and the entire monument 
is of the purest Carrara marble. All the details are 
cared for with infinite delicacy of touch, and grace 
of couception. The tender sweetuess shed upon the 
brow and lips, while preserving the shadowy solemnity 
of death even in the sweeping lines of the smoothly 
parted hair and the simple folds of the embroidered 
quilt, is worthy of all praise. This monument, I 
believe, is to be placed in the Church of Santa Croce, 
if a site can be found among the throng of sculp- 
tured tombs within those venerable walls, calculated 
to display its high artistie merits. The statue is 
considered to be a faithful portrait of the late 
Mrs. Spence, and must therefore be as precious to 
the survivors as il is strong in attraction for the 
casual visitor. 

On the opposite side of the same room is a 
of very striking merit, full of poetic fancy an 
childish abandom. It represents Love reposing on 
Fidelity, and portrays the dreaded archer, “ who has 
been, is, or shall be lord of all,” under the form of a 
beautiful boy reclining in a profound sleep on the 
curly shoulder of a powerful Newfoundland dog, whose 
watchful eyes are upraised to guard agaiust a chance 
of surprise. There is artistic merit in the 
skilful modelling of the boy’s figure, in the languid 
morbidezza of the round limbs, the sleepy droop of 
the dimpled cheek, and the management of the folded 
wing on which the left arm leans. The contrasted 
expressions of utter trustfulness in the sleeping deity, 
and of vigilant protection in the shaggy guardian 
of his repose, could no thave been more happily 
rendered. ‘The group is circular, about three feet in 
diameter, and somewhat more than a foot and a half 
in height from its base. 

In the same room is a statue of Innocence, in the 
semblance of a little maiden some ten years old, 
standing with a favourite puppy clasped close to her 
bosom, to protect him from the bite of a serpent 
which raises its head threateningly from the ground 
beside her foot, while she seems unconscious of the 

which menaces her own life. A recently 
begun copy of this statue, which stands in another 
room, is being executed on commission for the tomb 
of a young Florentine girl lately dead, and holds a 
lamb instead of the puppy which the original fondles 
in her arms. : 

A kneeling figure of the Angel of Prayer (still in 
the first room), although it possesses far less poetic 
charm than those before mentioned, has yet been 
repeated three times within a short period, for 
Russia, for Germany, and for a ic church at 
Cincinnati. Indeed, a great many of Signor Fan- 
tacchiotti’s works seem to find their way into the 
possession of wealthy amateurs in the United States, 
and will, doubtless, do much towards forming that 
newborn love of Art which peoples so many of the 
studios of Rome and Florence with American artists 
of distinction. 





The principal attraction of the third room is a 
, 6 em i of Thomson’s Musidora, 
lightly holding together the folds of the drapery just 
slipping to her feet, as with a timid half smile she 
pauses over her intended bath. This, too, is only a re- 
— of the original statue, which was purchased 

y & gentleman of New York ; and a great portion of 
this duplicate is merely mapped out in the marble. 
The cast, however, which stands beside it, suggests 
the tender and delicate beauty of the face and head, 
and the unaffected grace of the entire figure. 

The fourth room contains an Eve parleying with 
the tempter, as yet unfinished, which, with much 
cleverness of ion, combines a certain heavi- 
ness of contour which detracts somewhat from its 
effect ; a rm ig ~: Seow unfinished; and a 
group in the clay, an and the le, on 
which the sculptor is now at work. The ania 
modelling of the bird’s plumage, and the shrinkiu 
look, half fright, half pleasure, of the boy, seat 
between the just-opening wings, and balancing him- 
self shyly as he feels the mighty bird about to soar, 
give promise for the future excellence of this group. 

ignor Fantacchiotti is a man of middle age, a 
Florentine by birth, possessing a highly-cultivated 
and refined intellect, and is a passionate lover of 
his art. He has lately refused the offer of a Pro- 
fessorship at Bologna, with a very considerable 
salary attached to it, from unwillingness to give up 
his modest artist life, and widening prospects of 
artistic activity, in his native city. 

I might easily find large scope for further pen- 
cillings among the studios of the other denizens of 
venerable old San Barnaba ; but as I wish rather to 

ive a sketch of some of the Florentine sommités, 

will pass at once to another great old convent, 
near the Church of Sant’ Ambrogio. This spacious 
building is now called the Licco Candeli, and, being 
government property, the excellent studios it con- 
tains are granted free of expense to such artists as 
the government thinks fit so to distinguish. Here, 
close to the portal, is the entrance door to the long 
range of rooms occupied by Signor Dupré, the well- 
known author of the two fine statues of Cain and 
Abel, of which it would now be somewhat late to 
speak to the English Art-world, and which have 
been twice executed—once in bronze for the Pitti 
Palace, and once in marble for St. Petersburg. 

First, amoung the admirable works Signor Dupré’s 
studio contains, I must notice the as yet disjointed 
goer of a splendid monument to the Marchesa 

‘errari Corbelli, a lady celebrated for her beauty 
and amiability of character, who died in child-birth 
in the very flush of youth, loveliness, and great 
worldly possessions, some two years . The 
monument, which will be erected in the Chareh 
of San Lorenzo, consists of a lofty arch of white 
marble, placed against the wall of the church, aud 
flanked by richly-worked pilasters, each one crowned 
by the standing figure of a child-angel drawing aside 
a light 'y, and, as it were, unveiling the group 
below. ‘The entire background of wall within the 
arch is to be veneered with plates of lapis dazuli— 
a magnificently costly decoration, which will throw 
out the statues with wonderful effect, as though they 
were backed by an expanse of cloudless sky. The 
figures are divided into three groups, and are semi- 
colossal in size. In the centre an angel, with wings 
just opening for his upward flight, supports the 
clinging figure of the departed, entirely robed, all 
but the head and arms, in a light d ; her head 
bent back, and her clasped aoe kenien trust- 
fully on the shoulder of the spirit-guide. The 
figure (which is a rait) has much of simple, 
child-like sweetness in the pose, aud of dreamy ex- 
pectation in the soft, girlish features. The heavy 
mass of hair, however, which floats outward aud 
upward, and, like that of the guardian angel, seems 


“ Uplifted by the wind of their own speed,” 


detracts I think in some measure from the charm of 
the figures. No amount of clever handling can do 
away with the ponderous, impenetrable look of solid 
coils and tresses of floating marble. Nevertheless, 
when the statues shall be raised to their destined 
fae reg a arr or 

ill doubtless be less striking, as looked at from below. 
These two centre figures are already half finished in 
the marble. On the left hand of the angel, ents 
against an architectural projection of the tomb, 
stands a statue of Modesty, with meck eyes bent 
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"and one band laid shrinkingly on her bosom. 
The fight hand. group represents Charity “a 
hungry child, who Jeans against her knee. ; aa 
two last figures are charmingly conceived, an ‘. 
of artistic power. They are as yet only in the clay, 
and the sculptor is still at work upon them ; but 
the of loving ion that shines out from 
the fair face of the female figure, as she holds the 
cup to the lips of her little pensioner, and the lan- 
gnor in the boy’s beautiful face and form, 
slightly attenuated but not emaciated by hunger, 
while Le clasps the cup with both his slender hands, 
place this group among the most successful works 
of Signor Dupré, whose breadth and energy of exe- 
cution are considered by the connoisseurs of Florence 
to » in not a few of aaa of 
the poetic conception of the sabject. eight 0 
the ehed when finished will exceed 26 feet ; 
its breadth will be about 9 feet. It will be entirely 
executed in white marble, except the background of 
lapis lazuli. : J " 
Another important work which this stadio con- 
tains is the model of the pedestal destined 
to sa great porphyry tazza now at the 
Pitti Palace. ‘The tazza a sees Wes 
from E by the conquering hosts of Rome, an 
od ore trophy in the ty of the seven hills, 
where it remained during the phases of her glory 
and decay, until Clement VII. presented it, a truly 
incely gift, to his Medician kinsmen of Florence. 
bas-reliefs on the pedestal (the figures of which 
are about half life-size) embody the successive 
changes of place and fortune which the tazza has 
undergone in the course of its wanderings westward. 
First comes Alexandria, with the sacred priestly 
fillet of ancient Egypt around her brows, looking 
mournfully behind her to the long vanished supre- 
macy of civilization and science which she once 
enjoyed. Next, consular Rome, steru and stately, 
mantied in the lion's skin of conquering power, and 
grasping the fasces in her strong right hand. Then 
follows papal Rome, with pontifical robe and tiara, 
bearing the gospels and the mirror of divine wisdom, 
a figure far less vividly conceived than the others. 
Last comes Etruria, whose forehead is crowned with 
a turretted diadem, and whose hands support the 
palladium of Art, and the sceptre which denotes her 
sovereignty in the realm of science. Each of these 
figures is followed by an attendant genius, and 
surrounded by distinguishing attributes. The work 
will be executed in marble as soon as the expected 
block arrives from the quarries of Serravezza. 
In another room of the long suite which is 
peopled with Signor Dupré's creations, is a fine 
statue of Sappho, just cast in plaster, and about to 
be executed in marble. The sculptor has chosen 
the last despairing moments of the fated Lesbian's 
life, the lull of blank despair before she takes the 
frenzied leap. She sits bending forward, with 
drooping arms, and eyes swimming in vacant self- 
abandonment, in the voiceless pause which holds her 
before returning thought, like a fiery sword, shall 
drive her headlong into death. The intensity of 
despair in the face is excellently well rendered by 
the relaxed muscles of cheek and lip, and the hard 
terse look of the wide open eyes. An admirable 
contrast to the Sappho, as an image of soft and 
voluptuous repose, is the Tired Bacchante, which 
has been twice repeated in marble, and one of the 
copies of which is in the possession of Mr. Pender 
of Manchester. The wearied reveller exhausted 
with the dance, has sunk down upon her knees ; 
her garlanded head droops a little backwards, with 
half-closed eyelids and faint) smiling mouth, un- 
closed by coming sleep. Her beautiful hands 
spread languidly before her, have loosed the noisy 
tambourine om the half-emptied cup which oa 
against her knees. Another movement, and the 
whole graceful girlish body will sink and fall to 
ther prostrate under the irresistible weight al 
tlumber. This baechante has also been re wa : 
marble on a much emaller scale, and hes pani ed 
all ite charm of detail and breadth of concepti + 
There is also great merit in the statue lifeca 
of Bacchus smitten by the grape disease — 
ertogamo, which was executed first sy os 
Nicholas Koucheleff Rosborodko, and has sivee ha 
repeated four times in marble. "The feet shear 
emaciated and peevish, wrings his hands in voc 
lamentation over the ee 


sickly b i 
vine; while in the compunlon dates of Be tered 


his small godship revels and sports, and 
enter ties his sturdy limbs with luxuriant 
wreaths and full-breasted clusters, laughing the 
while out of sheer sunshine of heart. ' 
Besides the works I have already mentioned, 
Signor Dupré's studio contains a number of others, 
which it would take up too great space to enumerate 
at length. Among them is one, however, which 
I cannot pass over without a word of notice; a most 
simple and touching monument to the five-years-old 
child of the Marchese Filippo Gualterio. She lies 
softly pillowed on a childish couch, the lines of 
which have a shell-like curve, and all around her, 
like a living frame-work of bloom, from head to 
foot, lies the wreath of flowers, which is invariably 
placed in Italy around the cherished dust of infants 
and young children, who, I may mention by the 
way, when thus daintily prepared for burial, are, 
with a touch of tender and poetical feeling, always 
spoken of in the popular idiom as angeo/s or angels. 
This beautiful work of Art is now to be found in a 
church at Orvieto. ; 

Love in ambush, or Amore in agguato, 1s also a 
charming little work, as complete, perhaps, in 
artistic ensemble as the Bacchante. The crouching, 
kitten-like grace of the baby mischief-maker of the 
world, and his arch eager face, watching the success 
of the fateful arrow he has just shot, deserve especial 
praise. This statue has been executed in marble 
for the Contessa Maria Fortini Borghesi, of Siena. 

Before leaving Signor Dupré’s studio, I must say 
a word of two or three very remarkable clay models, 
executed by the sculptor’s eldest daughter, a young 
girl not yet seventeen. One of them is a half-length 
figure, a portrait of a younger sister, and displays a 
degree of careful modelling and delicately-toned ex- 
pression, very surprising in an artiste en herbe. 
But a small statue, between three and four feet high, 
of St. Bernard in early youth, on which she is now 
working, has, 1 think, even far higher claims to 
admiration, and would do honour to an accomplished 
and experienced hand. It has much of the pure 
Donatello simplicity of outline. The saint stands 
meekly and thoughtfully, with a large missal in his 
hands, and supported against his breast, his robe 
falling in straight, heavy folds to his feet, and his 
face composed in devout contemplation. The con- 
ception of the upper part of the face in particular is 
strangely effective in its mixture of monkish sub- 
mission aud intellectual power, while there is a 
world of latent energy and resolution, which seems 
to threaten a struggle with the annihilating influences 
of conventual discipline and self-abnegation, in the 
strong and rather heavy under jaw and fully-deve- 
loped mouth. There can be little doubt that the 
world will hear of this young artist, when a few 
more years of study have brought to riper maturity 
the fruitage of which she gives such unusual promise. 


THEODOSIA TROLLOPE. 


——_— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


_ 





Panis.—M. Emile Signol, the eminent histori 
painter, has been elected member of the Teetitute, tn 
the room of M. Hersent, whose death we recorded 
a month or two ago. The other candidates were 
MM. Cabanel, Gérome, H. Hébert, Larivitre, Leh- 
mann, Messonier, Rouget, and Yvon. Messonier’s 
name stood second on the list of suffrages. 

Lerrsic.—In addition to the two pictures by 
Delaroche, of which we spoke in November, as being 
ened by a storm whieh passed over this city, we 
—, Ce chen 3 , 4 museum also received 

njury— orr’s ‘St, he;’ a -pi 
V coecnaven and two subjects Hy or ‘4 
x. _ Roman altar in white marble has 
: 4 iscovered in the grounds belongi g to the 

rotherhood “ §t. Jean de Dieu,” and sleet in the 


Museum of Antiques, 
TERDAM.—The Architectural Societ 

2 — offers & premium of five ieendioed faten 
me 2 ollande,” for the best design for a group of 
uildings suitable for the universit aa: & - 


: ur. The conditi 

“application, ¢¢°™Petitors may be ascertained on 
Amsterdam, to when Got of the society, in 
the Ist of November in ro abn ~~ venga before 











THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1869. 


Tue following letter has been received by the Scere. 
tary of the Society of Arts from the trustees of the 
proposed International Exhibition for 1862, with 
whom a correspondence had taken place relative to 
a site for the building, the provision of necessary 
funds, and other matters connected therewith ;:— 
** London, November 22, 1360, 

« Sin,— We have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday, inclosing the copy of a communication from 
her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 185) 
to the Council of the Society of Arts, in which the Com. 
missioners express their general approval of the object 
which the society has in view in organizing the Exhibition 
of 1862, and their willingness to render such support and 
assistance to the undertaking as may be consistent with 
their position as a chartered body, and with the powers 
conferred upon them by their charter of incorporation, 
Under these circumstances, we have to request that you 
will intimate to the Council of the Society of Arts our 
willingness to accept the trust which the council and the 
guarantors have in so flattering a ‘manner. expressed a 
wish to repose in us, on the understanding that the council 
will forthwith take measures for giving legal effect to the 
guarantee, and for obtaining a charter of incorporation 
satisfactory to us. 


** We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) GRanvILLe. CHANDOS. 
Thomas Banmne. CC. Wentworty Dize. 
Tuomas FAtrBalRn. 


“ P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., 
“ Secretary to the Society of Arts.” 

The Guarantee List includes 670 persons, and 
the sum guaranteed now amounts to £370,500. 
The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have 
granted a site for the building on their estate at 
South Kensington. The list is headed by the Prince 
Consort, who “guarantees” a sum of £10,000. 
The rest is consequently trivial; if indeed there be 
any risk at all—which we do not apprehend. 

We may therefore consider the Great Exhibition 
of 1862 as a fait arrangé ; and look forward to its 
accomplishment, notwithstanding the wars, and 
rumours of wars, that agitate the world. Whatever 
may chance, we trust there will be no postponement; 
if we wait until there is universal peace, and the lion 
and the lamb lie down together, we shall wait a very 
long time. Harmony on the Continent is just as 
likely in 1862 as in any year of the present century, 
and if the Council put off the Exhibition to a more 
auspicious period, it will never be held. 

Our readers may be assured that the exhibition 
will take place: it therefore becomes their duty to 
prepare for it. We are fully aware that some of 
our leading manufacturers are not cordial upholders 
of the project: they foresee much toil and cost, with 
little prospect of gain, and are willing to content 
themselves with the supremacy they hold in their 
several branches; but they intend to be exhi- 
bitors, notwithstanding: their presence may do them 
no great service, but their absence would prejudice 
them greatly: acting under this conviction, they 
will all be exhibitors. We are in a position to 
assert that every eminent manufacturer in Great 
Britain will “show ” at the Exhibition of 1862. 

Very recently, circumstances have called us into 
the manufacturing districts—especially those of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, and we 
know that preparations are already making by 
several of the more prominent firms in those districts 
so to compete as to uphold their own honour and 
that of the country. ‘ 

We are enabled also, partly from our own know- 
ledge, and partly from the ordinary channels of 
information, to state that the manufacturers of the 
Continent, especially Germany and France, are astir 
with the hope of gaining an ample share of the 
laurels to be distributed. 

We therefore desire to impress upon the minds 
of our readers, to whom this subject cannot but be 
one of great interest, the vast importance of making 
arrangements ear/y. In 1851, there were many 
persons who would gladly have given large sums for 
one or two months longer time than they had taken 
to produce works submitted in competition. Then, 
all was uncertainty: there was lack of confidence, 
the issue seemed more than doubtful. None of these 
evils can operate in 1862: nor can any exhibitor, 
excuse inferiority under the plea that he had not 
time to do what he desired, and was able, to do. 

These observations may euflice for the present: 
no doubt, however, the theme will supply ma 
for comment month after month in our jo 
during the year 1861. 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Part XII. 


Js we passed the foot of Cro’ Nest, we caught pleasant 

yy glimpses of West Point, where the government of the 
“ United States has a military school, and in a few 
"\’ moments the whole outline of the romontory, and 
the grand ranges of hills around and beyond it, was 

in fall view. We landed in a sheltered cove a little 
above Camp Town, the station of United States troops 

and other residents at the Point, and climbed a very 
steep hill to the Cemetery upon its broad and level 
summit, more than a hundred feet above the river. 


It is a shaded, quiet, beautiful retreat, consecrated to the repose of the dead, and 


having thoughtful visitors at all hours on pleasant days. 


** There side, by side, the dark green cedars cluster, 
Like sentries watching by that.camp of death ; 
There, like an army's tents, with snow-white lustre, 
The grave-stones gleam beneath. 


** Few are the graves, for here no populous city 
Feeds, with its myriad lives, the hungry Fate; 
While hourly funerals, led by grief or pity, 
Crowd through the open gate. 


** Here sleep brave men, who, in the deadly quarrel, 
Fought for their country, and their life-blood poured ; 
Above whose dust she carves the deathless laurel, 
Wreathing the victor's sword. 


* And here the young cadet, in manly beauty, 
Borne from the tents which skirt those rocky banks, 
Called from life's daily drill and perilous duty 
To these unbroken ranks.” 


The most conspicuous object in the Cemetery is the Cadet’s Monument, situ- 
ated at the eastern angle. It is a short column, of castle form, composed of 
light brown hewn stone, surmounted by military emblems and a foliated me- 


morial urn, wrought from the same material. It was erected in the autumn of 
1818, to the memory of Vincent M. Lowe, of New York, by his brother cadets. 
He was accidentally killed by the discharge of a cannon, on the lst of January, 
1817. The names of several other officers and cadets are inscribed upon the 
monument, it having been adopted by the members of the institution as “ sacred 
to the memory of the deceased ” whose names are there recorded. 

_ From the brow of the hill, near the Cadet’s Monument, is a comprehensive 
view of the picturesque village of Cold Spring, on the east side of the river, 
occupying a spacious alluvial slope, bounded by rugged heights on the north, and 
connected, behind a range of quite lofty mountains, with the fertile valleys of 
Duchess and Putnam Counties. We shall visit it presently. Meanwhile let us 
turn our eyes southward, and from another point on the margin of the Cemetery, 
where a lovely shaded walk invites the strollers on warm afternoons, survey 
Camp Town at our feet, with West Point and the adjacent hills. -In thie-view 





we see the Old Landing-place, the road up to the , the Laboratory build- 
ings, the Siege Battery, the Hotel, near the remains of old Fort Clinton, upon 
the highest ground on the plain, the blue dome of the Chapel, the turrets of the 
great Mess Hall, on the extreme right, the Cove, crossed by the Hudson River 
Railway, and the range of hills on the eastern side of the river. 

Following this walk to the entrance gate, we traverse a delightful winding 
road along the river-bank, oS at every turn, to the parting of the 
ways. One of these leads to the Point, the other up Mount Independence, 


on whose summit repose the grey old ruins of Fort Putnam. We had ascended 
that winding mountain road many times before, and listened to the echoes of 
the sweet bugle, or the deeper voices of the morning and evening gun at the 
Point. Now we were invited by a shady path, and a desire for novelty, from 
the road between Forts Webb and Putnam, into the deep rocky gorge between 


COLD SPRING, FROM THE CEMETERY. 


Mount Independence and the more lofty Redoubt Hill, to the rear of the old 
fortress, where it wears the ap ce of a ruined castle upon a mountain crag. 
The afternoon sun was falling full upon the monldering ruin, and the chaotic 
mass of rocks beneath it ; while the clear blue sky, and white clouds, presented 
the whole group, with accompanying evergreens, in the boldest relief. Making 
our way back, by another but more difficult path, along the foot of the steep 
acclivity, we soon stood upon the broken walls of Fort Putnam, 500 feet 
above the river, with a scene before us of unsurpassed interest and beauty, 


RT I sn 
WEST POINT, FROM THE CEMETERY, 


viewed in the soft light of the evening sun, At our feet lay the promontory of 
West Point, with its Military Academy, the quarters of the officers and the cadets, 
and other buildings of the institution. To the left lay Constitution Island, from 
a point of which, where a ruined wall now stands, to the opposite shore of the 
maio, a massive iron chain was laid upon floating timbers by the Americans, at 
the middle of the old war for independence. Beyond the island arose the smoke 
of the furnaces and forges, the spires, and the roofs of Cold erring. Toward 
the left loomed up the lofty Mount Taurus, vulgarly called Ball Hill, at whose 
base, in the shadow of a towering wall of rock, and in the midst of grand old 
trees, nestles Under Cliff, the home of Morris the Warbler, whose songs have 
delighted thousands in both hemispheres. On the extreme left arose old Cro’ 
Nest; and over its right shoulder lay the rugged range of Break Neck, dipping 
to the river sufficiently to reveal the beautiful country beyond, on the borders 
of Newburgh Bay. This is one of the most attractive points of view on the 
Hadson. 

Fort Putnam was erected by the Americans in 1778, for the purpose of 
defending Fort Clinton, on West Point below, and to more thoroughly secure 
the river against the passage of hostile fleets. It was built under the direction 
of Colonel Rufus Putnam, and chiefly by the men of his Massachuset’s regi- 
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above and below the Point, and was almost | Point. “He ol me of the inscriptions, “exemplary as a Christian, 
in is qui istinguished as a soldier.” 
In front, the mountain is quite steep for and distinguish 
hen slopes gently t othe pila; while on its western side,a| Passing a little further - a gravelled ee veges rissronsty and lei 
mauy yards, and then s : fifty feet in height, would have been presented to | down to the Siege Battery of six guns, erected by 7, ets while in the per. 
ernie ite a de built upon other eminences in the vicinity. | formance of their practical exercises In engineering. e cannon were housed, 
the enemy. 


i i ed formidable. The 
These being chi ted by the action of | and no gunners were near, yet the works appear y were 
being 0 Lar Pham eed fone ee the Aes of indus- | composed of gabions, covered with turf, soft and even as fine velvet. The 
_— — ¥ vedi remy { ds one of the most pleasing views from the Point, comprising 
trious neig rs, 


i ilding purposes, when | battery comman 
sa or pe rte we be nati Constitution Island, Mount Taurus, and Break Neck on the right; Cro’ Nest 
the work of demolition was arrested by the government. Its remains, consisting a ~ a ade adhe the left ; and ten miles of th e river, with Pollopel’ s Island 
and the shores above Newburgh in the centre. A similar view is obtained from 
the piazzi of Roe’s Hotel, on the brow of the hill just above. 


A little westward of the Siege Battery are the buildings of the Laboratory of 
the institution, in which are deposited some interesting relics of the old war for 


ment. It commanded the river 
impreguable, owing to its position. 
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we Se. LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WOOD'S MONUMENT. 
ie ice, 1 Witte at Mie os fs independence. One of the most attractive groups among these relics, is com- 
NOP ey, | NE OIE” posed of several links of the great iron chain, already mentioned, that spanned 
FORT PUTNAM, FROM TUE WEST. the river, inclosing a large brass mortar, taken from the British at Stoney Point, 
by Wayne, and two smaller ones, that were among the spoils of victory at 
of only broken walls and two or three arched casemates, all overgrown with | Saratoga. There are a dozen links of the chain, and two huge clevises. The links 
vines and shrubbery, are now carefully preserved. Even the cool spring that | are made of iron bars, 2} inches square. Their average length is a little over 
bubbles from the rocks in its centre, is kept clear of choking leaves; and we | 2 feet, and their weight about 140 pounds each. ‘The chain was stretched 
may reasonably hope that the ruins of Fort Putoam will remain, an object of | across the river at the narrowest place, just above Gee’s Point (the extreme 
ane to bn passing traveller, for more than a century to come. rocky end of West Point) and Constitution Island. It was laid across a boom 
Me he win me oe the fort to the plain is quite steep much of the way, | of heavy logs, that floated near together. They were 16 feet long, and pointed 
va . so well wrought that carriages may safely traverse it; aud the tourist is | at each end, so as to offer little resistance to the tidal currents. The chain was 
ed by it to one of the loveliest of river and mountain views northward from | fastened to these logs by staples, and at each shore by huge blocks of wood and 
the Point, in front of the residences of Mr. Weir, the eminent artist, and other | stone. This chain and boom afforded an efficient barrier to the passage of 
vessels; but their strength was never tested, as the keel of an enemy's ship 
never ploughed the Hudson after the fleet of Vaughan passed up and down in 
the autumn of 1777, and performed its destructive mission. 
The views from Roe’s Hotel, on the extreme northern verge of the summit 
of the plain of West Poiut, are very pleasing in almost every direction. The 
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beautiful trees growing within their green banks, a very pleasant object from 
every point of view. The old fort was constructed in the spring of 1778, under 
the direction of the brave Polish soldier, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who was then a 
colonel in the Continental Army, and chief of the Engineers’ corps. The fort, 
when completed, was 600 yards around, within the walls. The embankments 
were 21 feet at the base, and 14 feet in height. Barracks and huts sufficient to 
accommodate six hundred persons were erected within the fort. It stood upon 
a cliff, on the margin of the plain, 180 feet above the river. 

Kosciuszko was much beloved by the Revolutionary Army, and his memory 
is held in reverence by the American people. He was only twenty years of age 
when he joined that army. He had been educated at the Military School of 
Warsaw. He had not completed his studies,-when he eloped with a beautiful 
girl of high rank. They were overtaken by the maiden’s father, who made a 


THK GRE\T CHAIN. 


violent attempt to seize his daughter. The young Pole was compelled either 
to slay the father or abandon thedaughter. He chose the latter, and obtaining 
the permission of his sovereign, he went to France, and there became a student in 
drawing and military science. In Paris he was introduced to Dr. Franklin, and, 
fired with a desire to aid a people fighting for independence, he sailed for America, 
bearing letters from that minister. He applied to Washington for employment. 
** What do you seek here?” asked the leader of the armies of the revolted 
colonies. ‘J come to fight, as a volunteer, for American independence,” the 
young Pole replied. “ What can you do?” Washington asked. ‘‘Try me,” 
was Koscinszko’s prompt reply. Pleased with the young man, Washington 
took him into his military family. The Congress soon afterwards appointed him 
engineer, with the rank of colonel. He returned to Poland at the close of 
the Revolution, and was made a Major-general under Poniatowski. He was at 


the head of the military movements of the revolution in Poland, in 1794, and 
was made a prisoner, and carried to St. Petersburg. This event caused 
Campbell to write— 


** Hope for a season bade the earth farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” 


After the Empress Catherine died, the Emperor Paul liberated him, offered him 
command in the Russian service, and presented him with his own sword. He 
declined it, saying, “I no longer need a sword, since I have no longer a country 
to defend.” He revisited the United States in 1797, when the Congress granted 
him land in consideration of his services. He afterwards lived in Switzerland, 
and there he died in 1817. A public funeral was made for him at Warsaw. 
Twelve years afterwards, the cadets of West Point, actuated by love for the man 
and reverence for his deeds, erected a beautiful marble monument to his memory, 

within the ruins of Old Fort Cliaton, at a cost of about $5000. It bears upon 





one side the name of —“ Kosciuszko,” and on another, the simple inscription— 
* ERECTED BY THE Corrs or CapEts, 1828.” It isa conspicuous and pleasing 
object to voyagers upon the river. 

Passing along the verge of the cliff, southward from Kosciuszko’s monument, 
the visitor soon reaches another memorial stone. It is of white marble, the 
chief member being a fluted column, entwined by a laurel wreath, held in the 
beak of an eagle, perched uponits top. The pedestal is of temple form, square, 
with a row of encircling stars upon its entablature, and a cannon, like a sup- 
porting column, at each corner. It was erected to commemorate a battle fought, 
between a detachment of United States troops, under Major Francis I. Dade, 
and a party of Seminole Indians, in the Everglades of Florida, on the 28th 
of December, 1835. The detachment consisted of 108 men, all of whom, save 
three, were massacred by the savages on that occasion. The troops nobly de- 
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fended themselves, and made no attempt to retreat. Their remains repose near 
St. Augustine, in Florida. This monument was erected by the three regiments 
and the medical staff, from which the detachment were selected. 

A few feet from Dade’s Command’s Monument, a narrow path, throngh a 
rocky passage, overhung with boughs and shrubbery, leads down to a pleasant 
terrace in the steep bank of the river, which is called Kosciuszko’s Garden. At 
the back of the terrace the rock rises perpendicularly, and from its outer edge 
descends as perpendicularly to the river. This is said to have been Kosciuszko’s 
favourite place of resort for reading and meditatiou, while he was at West Point. 


KO3CIUSZKO'S MONUMENT. 


He found a living spring bubbling from the rocks, in the middle of the terrace, and 
there he constructed a pretty little fountain. Its ruins were discovered in 1502, 
and repaired. The water now rises into a marble basin. Seats have been pro- 
vided for visitors, ornamental shrubs have been planted, and the whole place 
wears an aspect of mingled romance and beauty. A deep circular indentation 
in the rock back of the fountain was made, tradition affirms, 1. cannon-ball 
sent from a British ship, while the Polish soldier was occupying his accustomed 
loitering place, reading Vauban, and regaled by the perfume of roses. From 
this quiet, solitary retreat, a pathway, appropriately called Flirtation Walk, 
leads up to the plain. 
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Kosciuszko’s Garden, upon a higher terrace, is Battery 
FE her tronere y tte cadets, It commands a fiue view of the eastern 
shore of the Hudson, in the Highlands, and down the river to Anthony’s Nose. 
Near by are seen the Cavalry Stables and the Cavalry Exercise Hall, wg oe 
to the Military School; and below there is seen the modern West en 
Landing. A little higher up, on the plain, are the groups of spacious edifices, 

rposes of the institution. ? 

“ae wae oes indicated by Washington, as early as 1783, as an eligible 
place for a military academy. In his message to the Congress in 1793, he 


The road from the plain to the landing at West Point was cut from the 
rocky bank of the river, at a heavy expense to the government. The wharf ig 
spacious ; and there a sentinel is continually posted, with a slate and pencil, to 
record the names of all persons who arrive and depart. This is for the use of 
the Superintendent, by which means he is informed daily of the arrival of any 
persons to whom he might wish to extend personal or professional courtesies. 

A steam ferry-boat connects West Point with the Garrison Station of the 
Hudson River Railway, opposite. Near the latter is the old ferry-place of the 
Revolution, where troops crossed to and from West Point. Here Washington 
crossed on the morning when General Arnold’s treason was discovered, and 
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recommended the establishment of one at West Point. The subject rested p . : : 
until 1802, when the Congress made provision by law for such an institution | here he held a most anxious consultation with Colonel Hamilton when that 


there. Very little progress was made in the matter until the year 1812, when, event was suspected. F : 

by another act of Congress, a corps of engineers and professors were organized, We crossed the ferry to Garrison’s, aud from the road near the station 
and the school was endowed with the most attractive features of a literary | obtained a pleasant view of West Point, glimpses of the principal buildings 
institution, mingled with that of a military character. From that time until | there, and the range of lofty hills beyond, which form the group of the Cro’ 
Nest and Storm King. Following a winding road up the east bank of the 
river from this point, we came to a mill, almost hidden among the trees at the 
head of a dark ravine, through which flows a clear mountain stream, called 
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Kedron Brook; wh : 

the present, the academy has heen jncreasi.... :.. : ; Wherefore, I could not learn, for there is no resemblance to 

army officers and skilful practical ple rey ‘m Importance, as the nursery of —- —— Valley of Jehoshaphat near. It isa portion of the beautiful 
gineers. Thomae ss pond ge - Richard Arden, Esq. His son, Linea 

-—— ; - “n, & graduate of the West Point Military Academy, owns a0 
®* The buildings « oe Weat P ome 0c > . y> . 
cadets’ guani-house, aente™ cot Point Military Academy consist of cadets’ Pap a hey se. » near by, the former residence of Colonel Beverly Robinson 
om “oon “y rat ry, ‘hospital f . — - cadets, chapel, observa | quarters of Gaend Bett Ga my ey = ——- ~ ee — 
sie oe, guar house, dragoons’ | wcks ” , ° . i - . a nedic rnold at the ti is treason. is situa’ 
ac atom ~-T, mane azine, the 4 a ae . ic ~ ' , rg aed ~~ fertile terrace at the foot of Sega leet = iv one of 
; » COMMissary of c lets s 1 hd - . g . e "2 . 
the scoommeadation of non-o snentoal = Nand aa shops and Cottages for mn mast postpene ~ - Highlands, which rises 800 feet above the plain ; but 
s anc 8 fo our description till next month. 
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IRON DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


THE movement which, almost in every large town 
throughout the kingdom, is now going on for the 
erection of public drinking fountains, is one that 
opens a wide field for the ingenuity of the mann- 
facturer as well as for the taste of the designer. 
We showed, in our remarks on this subject last 
month, how desirable it is that in such works the 
useful and the ornamental should be combined, so 
that the same object might suffice at once to allay 
the natural thirst, and to create a thirst—and, if 
possible, to satisfy it—for what is pleasing to the 
eye. It is not every passenger through our streets 
and along our highways who needs the cup of cold 
water, but there are few who would not stop to 
admire the fountain from which it flows, if it be 
worthy of observation; and there is no reason why 
it should not be so, for, to adopt a phrase we have 
often been called upon to use, “beauty is, generally, 
cheaper than deformity in Art-manufactures.” There 
is abundant evidence of this in what we now see 
commonly issued from our looms and workshops, 
as the result of convictions which are more and 
more forcing themselves both on the minds of the 
producers and the minds of the consumers. 


arrangement is too often forgotten in our metro- 
politan fountains. 





In the city of Glasgow is an extensive foundry, | 


known as the “ Saracen Foundry,” the proprietors 
of which are Messrs. M‘Farlane and Co., who may 


be called “sanitary engineers,” for the works pro- | 


duced at the establishment are chiefly those which 
are employed for sanitary purposes, either in them- 
selves, or in connection with buildings of every 
kind. In several of our large towns a very beau- 
tiful fountain, designed and patented (for the action 
is novel) by Mr. Walter M‘Farlane, has been erected 
within the last few months. The annexed engraving 
will convey an adequate idea of the beauty of the 
design, as well as of the peculiar action of the 
valve. This fountain is composed of cast iron. 
The design has been studied to suit the purpose to 
which it is to be applied, and to harmonise with 
the nature of the material employed, which is sus- 
ceptible of high artistic treatment, combining deli- 
cacy and beauty of detail with great substantiality ; 
and, whilst conspicuous and attractive as an object 
of Art, it only occupies an area of 3 feet square by 
9 feet 6 inches in height. 


dogs), surmounted at each angle by columns com- 
posed of reeds and clustering water leaves, from the 
capitals of which consoles with griffin terminals 
unite with arches formed of decorated mouldings, 
and a frieze of cusping, the leading member being a 
bold cable moulding encircling a coat of arms, with 
spandrels of open foliage. On the corners of two 
of the sides provision is made-for an inscrip- 
tion; whilst on the other two sides is the useful 
monition, “Keep the pavement dry.” Surmount- 
ing this is an open and highly enriched dome, the 


The structure consists | 
of a square basement (which also supplies water to | 











apex being occupied by a crown, to which, if neces- | 


sary, may also be added a lamp. Under the canopy 
stands the font; a clustered shaft supports an 


ample basin, the interior surface of which is en- | 


circled by incised ornament ; a vase, on which are 
the national emblems of the rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock, rises from the centre, terminated by a figure 
of a stork, surrounded by four drinking“ cups. 
From each of the four sides of the vase water flows 
from a spout into the drinking cup by simply press- 
ing its edge against a projecting stud below the 
spout, which acts by a self-closing valve—the 
operation of drinking and opening the valve being 
thus performed by the action of one hand only. 

The design of the fountain is rather Alhambresque 
than Gothic, and is very elegant; the ornamenta- 
tion is rich, but not overdone: throughout there is 
evidence of good taste, combined with judgment 
and a knowledge of the true principles of decorative 
art when applied to manufacturing purposes. A 
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better style than this for such an object could not | 


have been chosen, inasmuch as the Alhambresque, 
or Saracenie style of ornament, is invariably asso- 
ciated in the mind with the dry and sultry East, 
_ where the gushing water is more to be desired than 
_ the ruby wine. We are pleased to see that the 
dumb animal has not been forgotten here—the 
_ basement offering, as-we -have-previously remark 

| a supply of drink to the thirsty dog. This humane 


| fountains, of a highly ornamental character, may be 
| produced at a far less cost than those made of stone, 
however common-its quality, with the same amount 
| of decoration. The one must be the result of the 


| of opinion ; each material has 
Th tion of the comparati stieahl na cee eo 

e question of the com ve superiority of | in an article i i j 
metal over stone for such purposes ast be santter | re length. There. lo ec eek ee, treated ot 


¢ its especial advan- 
pointed out a few months since, 
some length. There is no doubt that cast-iron 


| 
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senlptor’s hand-work ; the other, of an casier ond 
quicker process: so far, the balauce is in favour of 
metal. We congratulate the “Saracen Foundry” 
on a production so entirely satisfactory. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Eptxscrou.—The Thirty-third Annual Report 
of the Council of the Royal Scottish Asoteme Nee 
come before us; but we find nothing in it to call for 
any len notice. The last year’s exhibition, 
as indicated by the amount of the receipts beagee| 
visitors, as the third highest in the series o 
thirty-four academy exhibitions. _ Two vacancies 
oceurred during the year in the list of associates, 
which were filled up by the election of Mr. William 
Crawford and Mr, Peter Graham ; both gentlemen 


painters. Among the additions made to the 
condiang’e 'y collection of works in the 
National Gallery are—‘ Portrait of Sir J. G. Shaw 


, ted for the academy by Sir J. W. 
Gordon, R’A.;_a ‘Marble Bust of the Inte Might 
Hon. James Wilson, M.P.,’ executed for the 
academy by J. Steell, RS.A.; ‘Summer Moon- 
light—Bait Gatherers;’ by C. Lees, R.S.A.;, ‘The 
Day after the Fair,’ BE. Nicol R.8.A.; * Const 
Scene—a Storm,’ T. Crawford, R.8.A.: these 
pictures are the di a works of the respective 

inters. ‘Loch Ranza,’ by the late H. W. 

ili ‘Interior of a Highland Cottage,’ by 
the late W. Simson, R.S.A., two fine water-colour 
drawings, were ted by G. Simson, R.S.A.; a 
‘ Greek Head,’ is the diploma work of J. Ballantyne, 
R.8.A.; a ‘Study in Oil,’ by Etty, was presented 
by W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A.; and a sketch for a 
painting for the Goldsmiths’ Hall, ‘ Richard II. 
presenting their Charter to the Goldsmiths’ Com- 

,’ by J. Z, Bell, 

Gcsseeu.—in the Educational Section of the 
National Social Science Congress recently held in this 
city, of which Sir James Kaye Shuttleworth, Bart., 
was president, a paper was read by Mr. J. A. Hutchi- 
son, artist and drawing master of the High School, 
Glasgow, advocating the establishment of classes, 
on a large scale—which he offered to conduct 
gratuitously—for the instruction of respectable 
young females, who are depeadent on their own 
industry for sup in industrial or mercantile 
Art, so as to fit them for engaging in the various 
branches of drawing suitable for manufacturers, 
engravers on metal or wood, lithographers, book 
printers and binders, ornamental painters, &c. The 
suggestion was originally made in 1857, but circum- 
stances, not affecting the merits of the scheme, 
intervened to prevent its being carried into execu- 
tion. In consequence, however, of the discussion on 
Mr. Hutchison’s paper, and the increasing interest 
taken in the subject by nay & benevolent persons, 
including honoured names the ranks of our 
female aristocracy, the present has been thought a 
fit time for giving practical effect to so worthy a 
purpose. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll have 
consented to become patrons of the association, and 
the support of all who feel interested in so important 
an object is earnestly solicited. 

Mancursten.—The Academy of Fine Arts in 
this‘city, which bas been instituted little more than 
a year, had its first annual meeting in the month of 
November; the president, Mr. J. A. Hammersley, 
F.8.A., took the chair. The report of the council 
is of an encouraging nature; and all seems going on 
satisfactorily in the organization and working of 
the society. The sale of pictures during the time 
of the annual exhibition reached the sum of 
£3,500, nearly double the emount of any previous 
year since the commencement of similar exhibitions 
m Manchester. The schools for the study of the 
human form had been well attended; and the class 
for drawing from the antique, for probationary 
students, is now in operation. 

Woucrstex.—The last year’s report of the 
Worcester School of Design, read at the annual 
meeting early in December, says that the beneficial 
influence of the school was becoming more extended. 
At the visit of Mr. Bowler, the government inspector, 
two medals more than in the previous year had been 
awarded, and nineteen students passed a satisfac- 
tory examination—a result the more praiseworthy 
inasmuch as the standard of merit had been con- 
siderably raised since the preceding year. Four 
additional schools and classes had been established 
in connection with the central institution durin 
the past year, namely, the Worcester Cathedra 
School, a class at the Droitwich Mechanics’ Institute, 
a new School of Art at Bromagrove, and also the 
large National School in that town. The Broms- 
grove Behool of Art was a separate institution 
managed entirely by its own committee, com 
of gentlemen residing in the locality; the only con- 
nection between it and the school at Worcester being 
that the same masters taught in both—an arrange- 
ment which had the approval of the Department of 
Science and Art, and 





institutions. Sixty-four 
Pupila hed already ae the school, and t ough 
it not yet been six months in operation, a 
bronze medal and two prizes were gained by pup 
at the recent examination. The class at peer te 
had been in operation for one quarter, “es . 
very satisfactory progress during that time. ree 
the past year two hundred and thirty-one stu - 
had attended the central school, thirty-five the ¢ oe 
at Pershore, thirty the class at Droitwich, an 
sixty-four the Bromsgrove School of Art; three 
hundred and sixty in all. This showed an a 
of twenty-four students over the total number Se 
the previous year, but the increase comes -_ . 
additional schools. In seven public national schoo 
in Worcester, Bromsgrove, and contiguous pla 
about 650 children receive instruction in drawing. 
The total number of persons receiving eager 
in drawing during the _ year in the centra 
school, _ all the schools in ee —_ it, 
was about 1,040, being an increase of mo 
100 over the previous year. The funds of the school 
were still insufficient to meet the current expenses. 
The debt of £100 which existed at the time of the 
last annual meeting had been cleared off by the 
liberality of the president and other gentlemen. 
But another debt must ere long accumulate unless 
fresh efforts were made to increase the resources of 
the school. At the distribution of prizes a pupil 
of the female school, Miss Bibbs, carried away no 
fewer than six prizes. 

Wo.veruampron.—In the Art-Journal for the 
month of June last we remarked that the Wolver- 
hampton School of Art was in danger of having its 
doors closed, owing to the want of funds for its 
support. At the sixth’annual meeting of the friends 
and supporters of the institution, held on the 23rd 
of November, and at which Lord Lyttleton presided, 
the matter underwent serious consideration, and the 
position and prospects of the school, which it was 
determined should be carried on another year, with 
the hope of gaining increased support, may be 
gathered from the following extract from a state- 
ment read at the meeting by Mr. Mander, treasurer 
and honorary secretary, to whom the institution 
is greatly indebted for his active services and 
liberality :—‘‘ The accounts showed that the income 
had been £328 5s., including £112 7s. from annual 
subscriptions and £149 7s. from fees, while the 
expenses had amounted to £504 2s. 4d., or a balance 
against the school of £235 17s. 4d. This included 
a balance of £117 8s. 1d. which was owing at the 
close of the preceding year, and £80 for twelve 
months’ interest on the mortgage on the building. 
The report gave a history of the position which the 
school had occupied during the last year, and of the 
efforts that had been made to obtain public assistance 
on its behalf. In reference to the meeting held 
with the view to obtain a rate for the support of the 
school and a free library, the Council stated that 
the rate was opposed almost exclusively y that 
portion of the community which would have derived 
the largest benefit at the smallest possible cost to 
themselves. The Council, however, while regretting 
the result, acknowledged with pleasure the steady 
but unavailing support which was freely accorded 
to them by the local press. They proceeded to say 
that they were saved from having recourse to a 
recommendation which they had determined to make 
at this meeting, namely, that the affairs of the 





school be wound up, by the improved tone of feeling 
which had been so largely manifested in prospect of 
the closing of the school; they were thus enabled, 
by additional subscriptions and by as large a 
curtailment as was ible in its annual expendi- 
ture, to announce that the school would be main- 
tained as heretofore. The students had manfully 
endeavoured to afford the school a substantial sup- 
port, and, although unsuccessful, they made a 

ighly creditable effort to relieve it from its diffi- 
culties. The number of students had been somewhat 
less than last year, which had occasioned a diminu- 
tion of £4 3s. 9d. in fees. The Council, however, 
had reason to believe that there would be a large 
accession of students during the mt session. 
The progress made by the students had been most 
satisfactory, and the exhibition of their works would 
prove that the course of instruction was stimulating 
and healthy, and could not fail to produce important 
and enduring results. The Council referred in terms 
of warm commendation to the manner in which 
Mr. Miickley had discharged the duties of head 
master during the year. To enable the school to re- 
trieve its financial position he had very handsomely 

romised to contribute £50 annually to its funds so 
ong as it might be needed, in addition to discharging 
for the present the duties of second master. The 
Council trusted, however, that it might not be 
necessary to accept his too liberal offer.” We 
repeat our former remarks, that if the school is 





was considered as equally d 


ultimately forced to be shut up, it will be a lasting 
lagrace to the town of Wolver pton. 








Bricuton.—The second annual examination of 
the pupils of the Brighton and Sussex School of 
Art, and the various public schools in connection 
therewith, took place on December 10th, in the 
King’s A ents, Royal Pavilion, and on Tuesday 
at the National Schools, before H. Wylde, me 
one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Art Schools. 
With a laudable desire to stimulate Art education, 
the Department of Science and Art has adopted the 

lan fs raising the standard for medals and prizes, 
rom time to time. This has been the case in the pre- 
sent year (1860), and we learn that the consequences 
have shown themselves, at Southampton and other 
places, in a diminution of the number of awards 
as compared with previous years. It was feared 
that the like result might have been experienced 
in Brighton, but we are pleased to find that the 
impediments thrown in the way of the operations 
of the school have acted as a stimulus both to 
master and pupils, and the result is a most com- 
plete success. In 1859, the number of medals 
awarded was seven, and two drawings were selected 
to be sent to the national competition at the South 
Kensington Museum. Last year thirteen medals 
have been obtained, and seven drawings are to be 
sent to London. Neither of the drawings sent in 1859 
succeeded in obtaining a national medallion, but 
this year (1860) the drawings are of so much greater 
cnecllenes that a more favourable result is con- 
fidently anticipated. In another respect there is a 
marked improvement. In 1859 it was noticed that 
the works of the pupils, though of great merit, 
were chiefly outlines or in elementary stages of 
Art. In 1860, however, the public had placed 
before them specimens in almost all branches of 
the Fine Arts,—outline and shaded, in pencil 
and crayon, copies from the cast and from the 
figure, studies from nature, colouring, and land- 
scape. The return has not yet been received from 
London of the number of prizes to be awarded for 
drawings done in the presence of the inspector. 
The candidates for examination numbered nearly 
300. We may add that in connection with this 
School and the Government System of Art Educa- 
tion, a School has recently been opened at Chichester, 
which, under the ee care of the able head 
master, Mr. J. White, and his active assistant, Mr. 
Farneombe, is thriving most satisfactorily. 

Batu.—The Bath School of Art, which has been 
established six years, is—owing to a removal to more 
commodious premises, entailing a higher rental than 
has hitherto been paid, and to other circumstances— 
somewhat in arrears: otherwise the school appears, 
from a statement made at a recent meeting for the 
distribution of prizes, in a satisfactory position. It 
is self-supporting, and has been able to liquidate 
the debt contracted at the commencement. At 
present there are seventy-seven students in the 
school, of whom twenty-four constitute the ladies’ 
class, forty-five the mechanics’, and eight are included 
in an afternoon class. In addition to these there 
were nearly eight hundred children of the poorer 
classes taught in the different parochial and other 
schools in the city. The sum of £40 or £50 would 
suffice to place the institution on a firm basis, 

SoutHaMPpton.—The School of Art here has been 
in existence five years, and is under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Baker, The annual distribution of prizes 
to the pupils took place on the 2lst of November, 
when the cory for the past year was read to those 
who assembled to witness the ceremony. The total 
number of scholars of every grade, including those 
in the branch schools ry Wane and Ringwood, 
appears to have been 892, showing a considerable 
addition to those of the preceding year. The 
increase in fees received F an ma the period has 
corresponded with the increased number of students 
under instruction. All current expenses have been 
discharged, but a portion of the debt incurred in 
establishing the school still remains unliquidated. 

Norwicu.—During the months of August and 
September, 1860, including the week of the grand 
musical festival, there was an exhibition of paintings 
and water-colour drawings in the School of Art rooms 
in this city. One feature had an especial interest 
to the inhabitants of the district, which was that 
two rooms were devoted to the works of deceased 
Norfolk artists. There were numerous fine specimens 
of John Crome, J. B. Crome, Clover, Cotman, John 
Middleton, Stark, Vincent, and others of considerable 
merit, kindly contributed from private collections. 
There was also a good assemblage of paintings of 
living artists, mostly sent by the artists themselves. 
The local artists were well represented. There 
was an Art-union in connection with the exhibition, 
which assisted materially in disposing of some of 
the works exhibited. We believe it is in contem- 
plation to make these exhibitions triennial, on the 
> years - a cama festivals. 

ORK.—The last year’s report of the School of 
Art in this city speaks favourably of its steady pro- 
gress. The average monthly attendance of pupils 
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was 147, compared with 134 of the preceding year. 
At the last examination sixty-three were decreed 
prizes, eight local medals, and one a national 
medallion. The payments by students amounted to 
£134, an increase of £18 on the fees of the former 
year. The total income amounted to £242, while 
the expenditure has been £251. An appeal to the 
gentry and manufacturers of York and its vicinity 
has been made by the committee for increased funds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tue Ant-JouRNAL.” 
THE NEW BRONZE PENNY.* 


rn 
Str,—I beg to offer for insertion in your highly 
esteemed publication a description of, and some 
remarks upon, the new bronze penny recently issued. 
In the new penny the lover of high Art may pro- 
bably object to the slight relief of the impression : 
but this must not be attributed to the want of taste 
on the part of the talented engraver, or of the 
managers of the Mint, but to the necessity of a 
rapid production of the currency. The coinage of 
the pieces is at a rate which must astonish persons 
who are not well acquainted with the great powers 
of machinery iu the process, for not less than sixty 
coins are struck off by each press in a minute; and 
yet this marvellous rapidity can scarcely keep pace 
with the required speedy fabrication for the public 
use ; especially as the bronze penny, from the hard- 
ness of the metal and the thinness of the piece, is 
the most difficult coinage which has yet been un- 
dertaken by the Mint. The low relief, therefore, 
was a necessity for the accomplishment of a perfect 
impression with so quick a production. 

On the extreme edge of the coin there is a slight 
plain border, sufficiently elevated to protect its im- 
press from friction when brought in contact with 
another coin. Within this outer border, in the 
proof impression, is a beaded border, after the style 
of some of the best coins of the ancient Greek 
Mint, particularly the coins of Syracuse, held to 
be the finest ever struck in the world: and within 
the beaded border, over the lettering, is a very thin 
line, which, on the obverse side, passes to the edge 
of the Queen’s bust before and at the back, and on 
the reverse all round. Owing to the breakage of 
more dies than ordinary in the process of striking, 
it has been necessary to alter this beantiful border 
in the current penny, so as to resemble in a greater 
degree the style of edge in the old copper penny. 

The bust of her Majesty on the obverse of the 
coin looks to the beholder’s left hand, and is a very 
graceful one, and it is to be hoped will be the 
standard represeutation of our gracious Sovereign 
upon all her future coins. The portrait of her 
Majesty is, no doubt, more youthful than her pre- 
sent years might seem to justify; but it may be 
presumed that it has been the object of the designer 
to represent the Queen as she appeared in the 
bloom of her life, at that period when alone persons 
may be said to be in the perfect self of their physi- 
cal existence. 

The hair of her Majesty is beautifully arranged 
according to her mode of wearing it, and is repre- 
sented as very fine and delicate in character, but 
not more so than it is said to be in reality. The 
parting of the back from the front hair is carefully 
exhibited. The back hair is gathered into a platted 
knot at the back of the head, which shows to 
advantage the graceful form of the female neck. 
The royal head is encireled by the laurel crown, 
which is very elegantly passed under a tress of the 
front hair goiug to be entwined in the back knot. 
The laurel crown is tied by a band formed into a 
bow below the back hair, which band appears to 
prevent the escape of the short hair that sometimes 
1s seeu when the hair is turned up. Mr. Leonard 
C. Wyon, the very skilful engraver of the die, has 
very delicately drawn attention to this point by 
showing a portion of the short hair pressed down 
by the band, 

The rose, thistle, and shamrock, and a portion of 
the badge of the Order of the Garter, are repre- 
sented as embroidered on the sleeve of the Queen’s 
left arm, presented to view, the letters HONI SO 
of the motto of the badge being visible. Under | 
the cuter dress is seen a fold of muslin most deli- 
cately wrought, which. is united in front by. a 





rosette to a similar fold from the opposite side. The 
artist’s name, L. C. Wyon, is stamped on the under 
edge of the shoulder. ‘The inscription around is, 
VICTORIA D: G: BRITT: REG: F: D: 

On the reverse, Britannia is seen facing to the 
observer's right hand. She is seated upon a rock, 
but neither the rock nor the shore are quite as well 
displayed as they might have been. By her right 
side is seen the shield, bearing the usual cross. 
She holds the shield with her right hand. The 
shield is well brought up, so as not to be subject to 
the objection often made that Britannia, on some 
of our coins, seems to be seated on the edge of the 
shield. With her left hand she supports the elevated 
trident. The head of the trident is ornamentall 
worked, after the manner of some ancient Greek 
coins—especially may be named an exquisite small 
coin of Priene, an ancient town on the coast of 
Asia Minor. The arms of Britannia are very 
symmetrically designed, and well rounded. She 
wears on her bosom the wgis of Minerva, and on 
her head a helmet, after the type of the finest 
ancient Greek helmets. The robe is elegantly de- 
signed, and flows easily, without being too full. 

In front of Britannia, upon a tranquil ocean, is 
seen an outward-bound ship in full sail; and behind 
her, in the distance, is represented a lighthouse of 
the Eddystone form, with a rock close by. The 
windows of the lighthouse, and even the joints of 
the stones of the building, may be discerned. The 
inscription around is BRITANNIA. In the exerque 
is the date of the coin—1860; and below the shield 
are the initials of the engraver; L. C. W. 

Such, Sir, is our new bronze coinage. Much 
might be said upon the sentiment conveyed by our 
national device of Britannia; but I will confine myself 
to a few brief remarks. The general design evidently 
presents a representation of a peaceful spirit, The 
shield is at the right side of Britannia, as if defence 
were a chief desire ; there is no spear to indicate a 
warlike feeling. ‘The trident is in the left hand, as 
if only to be used to carry out the object of defence. 
The ocean around our island is an unruffled one, as 
if indicating that tranquillity was our most desired 
state. The ship points out our love of commerce ; 
whilst the lighthouse and rock seem to hold out to 
the world a beacon to guide the unfortunate and 
persecuted to our shores,—and security against the 
storms of life. Whilst Britannia exhibits no attitude 
of defiance, she yet shows a watchful glance over the 
ocean, as if to prevent hostile surprise, and a readi- 
ness to resist aggression. 

Leamington. W. B. D. 


VISITS TO ART MANUFACTORIES. 


Srr,—Having from its commencement had the 
pleasure of being amongst the subscribers to the 
Art- Journal, we may be permitted perhaps to call 
your attention to an error in Mr. Hunt’s paper at 
age 361 of the December number. He states in 
Nescribing the use of the “second blocks” for 
the Printing of Floor-cloth, that we are indebted 
to the Americans for such improvement, and that 
it was first noticed at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
This, however, is not the case, for the system of 
‘*second,” or as we term it, double blocking, was 
first introduced in the year 1835 by one of our firm, 
the late Mr. Charles B. Hare. At that time, large 
chintz patterns were very much in demand by our 
American friends, and were printed chiefly upon 
dark grounds, consequently the intersecting lines of 
the white blocks a very remarkable, and 
injured the effect of the design. Thus some remedy 
became highly necessary, and our late partner was 
fortunate enough to discover that which your cor- 
respondent has so ably described. Many of our 
printing-blocks are made on our premises, and the 
person is still with us who cut the first set of 
**double”’ blocks in 1835. : 
We owe it to the memory of a deceased relative, 
who did much to improve the manufacture in which 
we are engaged, to correct this mistake, and trust to 
your sense of justice for the insertion of our letter 
in your next impression. 
Joun Hang & Co. 


Floor-cloth and Colour Works, 
Bristol, 


P.S.—The dry or “consolidated block” i an 
American invention, and is most useful, especially 
in aera Se peers as require a large number 
=. locks, some of our chintzes having upwards of 
thirty. 





RELICS OF VON HUMBOLDT. 


We have been much gratified in being able to 
inspect a curious, interesting, and valuable treasure 
that has just arrived in this country—the library of 
the late Alexander Von Humboldt. It has not yet 
been arranged and classified, and we were conse- 
quently unable to make a thorough examination ; 
but we saw enough to make us wish to see more. 
The library, in every possible variety of binding, 
consists of about twelve thousand volumes, and is of 
very miscellaneous character—the works, as might 
be expected, being for the most part of a scientific 
nature. But amongst books treating of geology, 
geography, botany, and ethnography, we noticed 
very many of the best illustrated works, both in 
Science and Art, that have appeared during the 
present century. Indeed the great work of the 
whole collection is an Art production, “The Calco- 
graphie du Louvre,” in ev sy folio volumes—a 
present to Humboldt from Louis Philippe: it is 
expensively half-bound in red morocco leather, and 
is, altogether, a gift worthy of a king. ‘This 
gigantic publication consists of an impression of 
every plate that has been engraved under the direc- 
tion of the French government, from the time of 
Louis XIV. to that of Louis Philippe, and contains 
portraits of distinguished person of the court, 
in Art, in war, in science, and in literature, during 
that period, and includes views of towns and villages, 
plans of campaigns, and tableaux of battle-fields, as 
well as engravings from the old and modern masters. 
It may not inaptly be termed a cornucopia of French 
Art during portions of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries. With the exception of a complete set, 

resented by the present French government to the 

useum at South Kensington, this is, we believe, 
the only copy to be found in this country. 

What will add immensely to the attraction of 
these volumes in the eyes of many, is the fact that 
a large number of the works contain MS. notes 
by Humboldt. In the “ Kosmos,” for instance, 
there are about a dozen pages of matter which we 
trust will be incorporated in future editions of that 
work; some have only his autograph, and many 
contain inscriptions to him by their several authors, 
including a’ large proportion of the /iterdti of all 
countries during the last balf century. The variety 
of tone adopted by the presenter is most amusing. 
The style varies from the blunt democrat of America, 
who presents his volume to “ A. Humboldt, Esq., 
from his friend the author,” to the courtly Spaniard 
who takes the opportunity “ of showing his esteem 
and veneration for the great luminary of learning, 
the bright sun of science, his Excellency the Baron 
Alexander Von Humboldt.” 

Amongst the works, which at present are lying 
péle méle in the room they occupy, are one hundred 
and sixty diplomas of as many learned societies in all 
parts of the globe, which done honour to them- 
selves and the great philosopher by enrolling him 
amongst their members. ith what different 
feelings does the stranger look upon these, from 
those experienced by Humboldt as he successively 
received them—for, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, our philosopher was not inseusible to the 
esteem and flattery of others. These diplomas, 
coming from lands as wide as the poles asunder, are 
a singular, and we may add an artistic monument 
to his fame—they are visible recognitions by the 
intellectual world of what he had attempted, and of 
what he had achieved, in the physical sciences. 
Each one of the hundred and sixty may, indeed, be 
regarded as a crown presented by Science herself to 
her most accomplished and illnstrious son, 

But our main purpose in visiting these relics of 
Humboldt was to inspect this bust of the Baron, 
executed by the French sculptor, David d’ Angers. It 
is colossal, as the bust of the author of “ Kosmos’ 
should rightly be, and is familiar to many in this 
country from descriptions and engravings of it 
that have appeared in public prints. It is well 
executed, as are all works from the atelier of David, 
and admirably preserves the expression and linea- 
ments of the great naturalist of whom it is a repre- 
sentation, 

Both the bust and the library have been bought 
by Mr. Henry Stevens, in order, we presume, to 
dispose of them eventually in America. 






































THE FRIENDS. 
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Painted by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
engraving is from an early picture by Sir 
ar =, we introduce it not so much for 
its artistic merits, though these are not unworthy 
of notice, as for the purpose of showing the dawn 
of that genius which has since spread over the 
whole Art-horizon, not only of this country, but it 
may be presumed of every ,land_ into which .Euro- 
pean Art has penetrated. We doubt, mach whether 
“ay painter has so world-wide a reputation as, Land- 
seer; and this, not only. because. of “bis peculiar. 
excellences as an artist, but likewise,on account of 
the universal popularity of such sybjects as those 
whereon his pencil has been, employed. There 
seems to be, in all civilized countries, such a natural 
sympathy between man and the tribeg of domestic 
! animals, that a bond of anion—oftentimes of affec- 
' tion —draws them towards each other, the.one ren- 
a dering duty and obedience in return for the fostering 
f care and attention of the other ; aud thus a common 
\ feeling of regard exists between them, which, in the 
oh ease of the superior animal, man, is carried heartily 
and sincerely into everything which directs his mind 
; towards the inferior. ..-; | rd oho y 
f Dogs, especially of the larger tribes, show a love 
towards children, which is; oftentimes, most me 
' vellous, as if they were their natural protectors. 
is very rarely a doe pill retaliate apon a child, 
{ however roughly he may be treated by the latter ; 
: bat. let a grown-up person, even if he be the owner 
of the auimal, attempt the same experiments, and the 
f cavemen Oaks SE ee eee 
' The dog is not only the friend of the child, but .his 
companion and playmate ; and nothing can be more 
pleasing to witness than the perfect understanding 
and good faith which they matually exhibit towards 
each other. , , ‘ 
Landseer’s picture represents a little incident which 
is very likely to have occurred, between, two. such 
“friends.” The scene almost explains, itself: the 
youne child rs to have a taste for, botany,,for 
is basket is fall of wild flowers, and by. its side is a 
garden-trowel. By way of varying-his amusements, 
the boy has been sailing a little boat, which having, 
it may be presumed, been: blown, out of reach, the 
dog has fetched from the water,.and,now stands 
with it in his mouth before the schild, and gazes at 
him with @ self-satisfied look ;,the boy’s cougten- 
ance indicates surprise, more than anything else; as 
if his companion had never before. accomplished 
such a feat. . it} ok oat 
The picture is, as we-have said, a very early work 
of the painter's, and must only be regarded as a kind 
i of first step in the great career which the genius of 
i | Landecer has tince worked out, : 
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| ONEIL'S ‘DEATH OF Mods RT? 


—— 


THis are other combatants, besides soldiers and sea- 
men, who may be said to fall grasping the weapon 
with which they have fought their way to fame. In 
the great battle of life, every man who advances to the 


| has selected, and tried, and proved, and found to be 
best fitted to hishand. And often it happens, that a 

| man strikes his last blow at the very moment when 
he seems to have qualified himself for a long career 


et of glory,—and so he sinks down and dies, “ sword in | 


hand.” Every such occurrence is a precious though 
ai involuntary bequest to some great artist. The 
death-seene of a hero is pre-eminently a subject for 
nt | = noble pistes Mozart died, so to speak, under 
ey arms. His last work was the immortal “ Requiem,” 
wi which was first performed about his own death-bed— 
he himself expiring while the melody was yet breath. 
ing around him, and before the last cadence was 
hushed into silence. And the ‘Death of Mozart’ 
has become the Art-inheritance of a man who evuld 
fee) the full burden of that touching scene, and could 


: 
\ 5 _ = : most = = the senti- 
ile | is own feelings. Paint fore his fam 
: i . Kast ward Ho,’ O' Neil's ‘ Death of Morart ’ is — 
il | exhibited, iteelf, at the Gallery, 28, Old Bond | 
Street, by Mr. R. Crofts. The picture is the pro- 











perty of Mr. Edward Simpson, of Leeds, and it is 





| fromt mast wield, with untiring energy, the weapon he | 
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being translated for public circulation through the 

amt of engraving, by Mr. R. Tarner, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. This picture is at once & character- 
istic example of the existing English school, a 
fine specimen of the powers of the artist, and a 

singularly beautiful and impressive work in itself. 
The engraving will naturally exercise @ peculiar in- 
fluence with the professors and the lovers of music; 
but it will also unquestionably prove almost equally 
attractive to every lover of Art. Mozart died in 
1791, the year, 1756 having witnessed his_ birth. 
The “ Requiem,” which was his Jast, and is, perhaps, 
his finest work, was.composed by him when in a 
‘condition’ of fast failing health, in compliance with 
the desire of a stranger, who expressed an anxious 
wish that the great compe should devote to it the 
utmost energy of his noble powers.. Mozart entered 
with all the enthasiasm of his ardent nature upon, 
his task, with a consciousness, as it would seem, from 
the first, that, there would arise an inseparable 
sympathy between this, “Requiem,” and , his own 
fate. He worked on, and as he worked he drooped 
over his work ; and in the very act of rehearsing it 
with. his nearest and dearest friends, the composer 
to his rest. O’Neil has placed the incident. 

itself before us. The dying Mozart faints, in the 
pictare, in the arms of. his wife and his sister. 
Around them’are the loved friends, who have scarcely 
‘céased to give expression to the music—Hofer, Mo- 
“ gart’s brother-in-law; Stissmayer; his pupil Schack, 
‘and Gorl, Every accessory takes its own part in the 
scene, and tells its own. tale, with the happiest effect : 
‘and; as a whole, the picture may be pronounced a 
complete succéss. The colouring is rich, varied, and 


harmonious. ‘The seroupment of the figures is 


degree. One can breathe the atmosphere of that 
sad; solemn, and yet triumphant chamber, and we 
turn from the canvas as if just leaving the death- 
bed of Mozart. d 


——o——_. 


_ MINOR TOPICS OF THE. MONTH. 





Tue Royat ‘AcapemMy.—Mr! George Gilbert. 
Sedtt has been’ elected a member in the room of Sir 
Charles Barry.” The distinguished architect ard 
accomplished scholar thus elevated, is eminently en- 
titled té the distinction. - He occupies thé foremost 
rank’ in his profession, is universally esteemed, and 
is’ in‘all res a gentleman. But he does not 
receive the honour until’ it is of comparatively 
little value to him; his status was obtained without 
the help of the Royal.Academy. His promotion 

may, be an acknowledgment and a reward, but it 
| is too late to be a stimulus; and for-any aid to 
professional advancement, the boon is of small worth. 

— The members of the Academy met on the 10th of 
Deéember, thé anniversary of its foundation, to dis- 
| tribute the medals to the successful students of the 
| year. One competitor carried away three out of 
the five silver medals awarded: this was Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, who gained the prizes for the best 
_ architectural drawing, the best perspective drawing, 
| and for a specimen of seidgraphy. Mr. Janies ‘I’. Hart 
| received’ a medal for tlhe best drawing from the 
‘antique; and Mr. Charles J. T? Smith for the best 
model from the antigie. No gold medal was 
awarded, nor any prize in the school of painting: 
in the latter case has this arisen from pte ‘of, 
, merit in the works of the students? If so, it looks’ 
rather. ominous. In 1857 four gold medals, and 
Sourteen silver, were distributed; in 1858, six 
‘silver; and in 1859, two gold and twelve silver; in 
1860, only five silver. _ Either we do not under- 
Stand the plan of distribution adopted by the 
Academy, or there must. be some unaccountable 
disparity of merit in the annual competitors to ex- 
plain the disparity of awards. 

_Socrety FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF THF 
FINE Ants.—This society, on entering upon its 
third year of existence, begins to assume a defined 
and practical form, and to realize the more im- 
portant featnres in the somewhat ambitious plan 
with which it set out on its career. In addition to 
the musical réunions and conversaziones, a regular 
| course of lectures has been commenced (continued 
| on the Thursdays in each week), the programme 
of which includes every branch of the Fine Arts — 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, &c. 


i 














exquisitely natural, and’ skilful withal in the highest |. 


Mr. J. Zephaniah Bell inaugurated the season, on the 
22nd of November, with an interesting lecture on 
‘Character in Art,” following up the subject in the 
succeeding week by treating of “‘ Character in Orna- 
ment.” On the 6th of December Mr. J. Stewart 
read a paper, biographical and critical, on “ Wilkie 
and his Works.” In his remarks the lecturer showed 
a thoroughly appreciative knowledge of the genius 
and characteristics of the great Scottish painter, aud 
it was pleasant to listen to them clearly and 
pointedly explained by his intelligent countryman. 
On the 15th Mr. G. Montague Davis, B.A., gave 
an able discourse on “The Present Position of Art 
in England.”? -Amongst other subjects immediately 
promised are—“ Weber and Mendelssohn, aud their 
Works,” with’ illustrations, by Mr.*Al Gilbert ; 
on “The Cultivation of Arfas a meats of Education, 
with a brief» History. of .Water-colour ‘Art,”” by’ Mr. 
‘James Fahey, the respected secretary: of*the New 
Water Coldur’ Society ;* on -“‘ The~ Development’ of 
Musical Stylé,” by the Rev. W.-F. A. Gore Ouseley ; 
on“ Portraitire,? by Mr. J. Stéwart,* &.:~ These 
_lecfures-are generally followed by discussions, which 
-lead toa very amiable interchange of opinions and 
experiences... vm sel de we ow 

Tue Socirty or FemaLe Artists.—The exhibi- 
tion of :this society. will open; early:in February, in 
the gallery. of the: New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, 53, Pall Mall, where contributions will be 
received on'the 29th’and 30th of the present month. 
From what is reported of the progress of this society, 
-and thé’ extending interest-with which it is regarded, 
-it is believed that the exhibition of this season ‘will 
-be the most attractive that the society will have’ yet 
held» *: — otf. « 4 sx es rds 

Tue Potytecunic InstiTUTION.—Great efforts 
are being made to restore this establishment to its 
\former popularity.. With such an» important 'end 
_in, view, the management should not.have opened 
their doors until the internal arrangements might, 
-in some degree,-have borne a favourable comparison 
with its former state. Classes have been ‘instituted 
_in , various . departments': of ; education: «that for 
drawing is very efficiently conducted ‘by: Mr.’ Mac- 
donald Clarke, one of: the Kensington < masters; at 
terms so low that’ nothing. but a very large ‘class, 
which the talent of the teacher assuredly merits; can 
_ be in anywise remunerative. oe obs 
© .Femace Scuoor or Art.Bazaar.—It is intended 
to hold a bazaar in the summer of, the year; with a 
view to augment the,fund necessary to preserve in 
existence, this valuable school.~ ‘The arrangements 
are yet in embryo; in due course, however, it will 
be our pleasant duty,to announce. them; and to give 
the project all the aid in’ our power.; . « ‘ 
: Lampetn. Scnoor or .ARt.—By permission: of 
the proper authorities; 4 Conversazione will be held 
at the South,Kensington:Museum; on. the ‘evening 
of Saturday, January, 12th} in aid, of.the building 
fund, of,the Lambeth School of Art, the first stone 
of which was laid, . last~ summer, -by. his. Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. : The whole of the 
exhibition rooms ‘will be ‘thrown open: onthe 
_ occasion, and exertions are being, made to secure a 
good attendance of visitors. The district which this 
School is designed to benefit; thongh’ populous, is far 
from wealthy : extraneous ‘aid is, therefore, greatly 
needed to liquidate the cost of the building ‘now in 
course of erection, and which the committee hope 
will be completed and opened in the. spring: 

‘THe Status or Lorp HARpincr.—The . com- 
mittee for . obtaining: subscriptions to’ procure a 
duplicate of Mr. Foley’s noble, equestrian group for 
the metropolis, has again commenced active opera- 
tions, and will. be glad to receive the names of con- 
tributors. . All communications should be addtessed 
to the Honorary Secretaries, 22, Regent Street. » We 
see by the list of the committee that no fewer than 
twenty members of the Royal Academy are included 
in it: in fact, the movement originated witha large 
body of artists, who—to their honour be it said— 
Were anxious to testify their admiration of a brother- 
ane nd rocnring @ copy, for England, of his 

roduction—per| s 
trian statue of the A ne 

Tue Resources or Ant-Insttrutions.—The 
Report recently published by the Council of the 
Royal Academy mentions the accession to its funds 
through the Turner bequest, but abstains from 
allusion to the —— increase of its resources 
by that of the late Sir Francis Chantrey. When 
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this large bequest—the amount of which we have 
heard variously stated—is entered to the treasurer’s 
account, the Academy will become the phenomenon 
of Art-institations, which are proverbially poorer 
than all others. Speculation, has been rife as to 
the resources of the body, but the, public gene- 
rally was not prepared for the statement of a con- 
dition so prosperous. At the present rate of 
increase, the funded property of the Academy will soon 
amount to an enormous sum, and to such a body as 
the Academy a plethora of wealth will bring with it 
a multitude of evils. The expenses of the establish- 
ment are greater than those of any similar institution 
in Europe, but at the same time the receipts during 
the exhibition are very large. Perhaps the least credit- 
able item in the expenditure is the small sum that is 
set apart for aged members. The elections of the 
Academy should be such that its members should 
never require support from the institution, but if a 
superannuation fund be taken into the account, the 
annuity should be greater than it is. Considering 
the position which it now occupies, perhaps the Old 
Water Colour Society is the most remarkable 
Society that has ever arisen in connection with Art. 
It has perfected a method of painting which has had 
no old masters; its Cimabues, Giottos, and Van 
Eycks, were Paul Sandby and a few others, who in 
their day aspired to be only the “ paper-stainers ” 
that Campbell facetiously called them. The society 
has had no kind of government patronage, and has 
atrnggled unsupported through unheard vicissitudes. 
But it is now in a condition of prosperity, insomuch 
as to offer to erect its own exhibition rooms on the 
Burlington site. The particular point to which we 
wish here to allude, is the administration of the 
funds of the society. The property of the Academy 
cannot be called a joint-stock, since the Academicians 
are not immediately interested in it to the amount 
of their respective fortieths. The Old Water Colour 
is more essentially a republic, because on the death 
of each member his quota of the common property 
is paid over to his representatives—and this is the 
most just method of administering a fund so accumu- 
lated. The Scottish Academy makes an allowance 
to each of its members who pass the age of sixty. 
Our attention is called to this subject by a knowledge 
of the circumstances in which many artists leave 
their families after what may be called a career of 
uniform success. It is painful to know that any 
member of an institution like the Royal Academy 
should, in the winter of his days, sink into a condi- 
tion little removed from penury; but it is even more 
grievous that the family of a successful artist should 
sink into indigence; and until something be done to 
obviate this crying reproach, the provisions of the 
most wealthy Art-institution in Europe must be 
considered extremely imperfect. 

Lorp Macavutay.— Arrangements are in progress 
for the erection, at Cambridge, of a statue of the 
great historian. 

Tue Grapuic Society commenced the meetings 
of its 29th session on the 12th of December; the 
sixth, and last, of the present session being appointed 
for the 8th of May, 1861. 

THe New Foreign anv Inpta Orrices.—A 
thoroughly successful Soirée was held at Leicester 
on the evening of the 5th of December, by the 
Architectural and Archeological Society of the 
county, when the chairman, Lord John Manners, 
M.P., very appropriately introduced the subject of the 
architectural style of the Foreign and India Offices, 
which Lord Palmerston has contrived to keep so 
long in abeyance. Lord John Manners called upon 
the architectural societies of the kingdom to express 
their opinions upon the subject to the legislature, 
and we have much satisfaction in accepting and 
urging the suggestion of the noble lord. We want 
the decided expressions of qualified opinion in all 
matters of Art; and accordingly we trust that in 
architectural societies the great art of Architecture 
will find such advocacy as will command, because it 
must deserve, respectful attention. 

Artists’ Orpiian AsyLuM.—Some time ago, it 
may be remembered, we announeed a project for the 
formation of an asylam for the orphan children of 
artists, We set ourselves earnestly to the task of 
accomplishing that object: our first step being 
to address a circular to all persons likely to aid it 
—requesting a promise of assistance in the event 
of the plan arriving at a -snecessful issue. We 


issued about 1,500 circulars. The result was entirely 
j 





satisfactory: we obtained promises of aid to the 
extent of about £500 in gifts, and about £600 in 
annual subscriptions: two gentlemen alone, Mr. 
Francis Grant, R.A., and Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
proffering aid each to the extent of 100 guineas, 
besides yearly support. Our readers will, we think, 
be as much surprised as we were, to learn that 
although ample funds were ready for the establish- 
ment of such an institution, there was really no 
need for it; the project has been relinquished simply 
because there are no orphans of artists requiring 
such a charity. We are thus compelled to the 
somewhat humiliating admission that we began our 
work at the wrong end—a fact, however, which is far 
more a subject for congratulation than the formation 
of an institution such as we contemplated could 
have been. . It is scarcely necessary to add, that we 
made due inquiries before we abandoned the under- 
taking, and resolved to make this communication to 


| our readers—having early and specially applied to 


the two “ Artists’ Benevolent Funds;” and to 
other well informed parties, not only in London, 
but in the provinces. A few orphans there ma 
be—nay, undoubtedly are; but the evil is not suc 
as to demand the contemplated remedy: or to 
justify the applications for aid that would be made, 
and no doubt responded to. It is, therefore, with 
sincere pleasure, and by no means with disappoint- 
ment, that we release all our promised aids from 
their pledges: with our very grateful acknowledg- 
ments and thanks, _ The labour and expense we 
incurred have had at least this good effect—to obtain 
conviction that if an artists’ orphan asylum had 
been needed, the artists and Art-lovers would have 
established and sustained it. 

Sie Joun Franxiin.—It is stated in the Critic 
that the bronze statue, to the memory of Sir John 
Franklin, to be erected at his birthplace, Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire, “has been given to Mr. Bacon to 
execute.” Who is Mr. Bacon? We do not know 
any living sculptor of that name, 

Tue Jaons for Trafalgar Square are at length 
in progress in the studio of Baron Marochetti. 
Sir Edwin Landseer has been of late assiduous in 
assisting in the modelling; in this he has been 
much aided by studies made from a dead lion that 
was conveyed some time since to his studio from 
the Zoological Gardens. It is high time the lions 
made their appearance, for the sculptors, who 
executed the figure and the das-re/ie/s, like Waterloo 
heroes, are fast disappearing from the scene. While 
the Nelson enthusiasm was yet glowing, the sculp- 
tors thought they might behold the monument com- 
pleted ; but Watson is departed, so is Ternouth ; 
Baily has retired, so it would appear has Carew, 
for he makes no sign. 

A Circte or Artists settled in and about 
Kensington have supported for their own practice a 
life-school for some time, and they now propose 
establishing a sketching-club, similar to that which 
has been so long maintained by a small circle, con- 
sisting principally of Academicians. ‘Their custom 
was to meet at each other’s houses, and the sketches 
remained with the host of the evening. Mulready is 
a member of the Kensington school; it is there 
that some of his inimitable drawings from the life 
have been made. 

Corour-Boxes.—Messrs. Rowney and Co, are 
now selling a colour-box, containing ten cakes of 
colour, excellent in tint and pleasant to work, for 
the sum of one shilling—just the price which we 
were accustomed to pay, many years ago, for a 
single cake, of larger size certainly, but as certainly 
not very superior in quality. They designate it 
the “School of Art Shilling Colour-Box,” aud it 
will undoubtedly be found of great utility to the 
numerous pupils in those schools who cannot afford 
to purchase more expensive materials, and not less 
so to the young Art-students of every class. 

Sr. Paut’s.—The first thing that strikes the 
visitor on entering the cathedral, is the extremely 


| dirty condition of the monuments, which are black- 


ened by a dense coat of dust wherever there is room 
for a settlement. If such a trifle be unworthy of 
the notice of the Dean and Chapter, is there no 
minor official who may acknowledge the fact, that 
the dust resting above does no honour to the dust re- 
posing underneath ? When Mr. Parris had concluded 
the restoration of the pictures in the dome, it was 
supposed that the subordinate embellishments would 


have advanced quickly to accomplishment ; little, 





however, has been done. The walls round and 
above the whispering gallery are being painted 
with fa second coat of stone colour, and the thin 
moulding at the foot of the rails has been gilded ; 
but the circle is so thin that what has been done 
suggests ouly that more is wanted; and this will 
be gees | apparent when the enrichment 
of the coffe vaultings is comple'ed. It was 
understood that the gratings at the upper windows 
were to be removed, as they de ct the interior 
of the dome of one-fourth of the light due from 
these ample apertures. At the time when Mr. 
Parris was restoring the pictures in the dome, 
extensive pictorial enrichments were spoken of, but 
it now appears that at present architectural im- 
provements only are to he effected. 

Srornarp.—Mr. Robert Stothard, the son of 
the eminent painter, proposes holding in the spring 
an exhibition of his father’s works. This will be a 
collection that ought to be appreciated by the pro- 
fessors of Art, so few of whom now know Stothard 
otherwise than by name. 

Some time before his decease, the late A. BE. 
Chalon, R.A., proposed to bequeath to the nation 
a selection of his own drawings, together with some 
of his brother’s works, on the condition of a suit- 
able apartment being appropriated to them. ‘To 
offer friendly advice in such a case is an extremely 
difficult matter, but had Mr. Chalon’s friends spoken 
out on this occasion, he might have been saved 
the deep mortification of a disappointment. The 
Government acted with sound judgment in declin- 
ing the offer. Mr. Chalon was a clever sketcher, 
but it is not desirable to form endless public collec- 
tions of mere sketches. The precedent, moreover, 
would have been a bad one; every member of our 
school might make up his portfolio, aud claim a 
gallery to himself. 

Herre Vocet Von Voce.stetn, a Dresden 
painter of high reputation, has sent for exhibition to 
the Crystal Palave, in one large frame, a set of com- 
positions from Faust, setting forth many of the 
principal incideuts of the story. The centre piece 
shows Faust in his study ; the evil spirit has appeared 
to him, and he shriaks from the sight, exclaiming— 


“ Weh! ich ertrag’ dich nicht!” 


The artist’s conception of this apparition differs 
from the vulgar diabolic mysticism of the horns and 
the cloven foot. The impersonation resembles that 
which the old masters were accustomed to attribute 
to the Deity, with the difference that a serpent 
encircles the body. As there is no particular idea 
assigned to the spirit in this part of the text, the 
artist has the option of dealing as he pleases with 
the form. This is the largest picture, and it is 
the centre-piece round which the other scenes, in a 
much smaller form, are set. ‘There is, of course, 
that in which the black dog is seen by Faust and 
Wagner. Again, there is the mirror scene, wherein 
is realised to Faust the promise of seeing the most 
lovely woman that mortal eyes ever beheld ; and here, 
perhaps, Herr Vogel, by introducing a visionary 
form something like the Venus of Titian, meets more 
directly Goethe’s conception than if he had draped 
the figure. In the picture of Margaret at mass, we - 
usually see the accuser pouring reproaches into the 
ear of the victim; but we here see her simply 
kneeling, and we are left to imagine the rest. 
Other scenes are—the meeting in the garden; then 
the death of Valentin, Margaret’s brother, after 
the duel with Faust; Faust and Margaret in 
the prison; and then Mephistopheles and Faust 
riding, which is perhaps the most striking pic- 
ture of the whole for effect and creative power. 
This large and important work, according to an 
inscription on it (Angefangen zu Dresden, 1847—- 
beendigt zu Venedig, 1852), was commenced at 
Dresden, in 1847, and finished at Vienna, in 1852. 
Herr Vogel was not perhaps five entire years 
exclusively occupied on the work, but, without such 
a hint, the picture declares’ itself a production of 
mature thought and earnest labour. Since our last 
notice of the gallery at the Crystal Palace, many 
very interesting works have been added, of which a 
description will be given in a future notice. 
“Travia Liperata” is the subject of a statue 
proposed to the Baron Marochetti for execution for 
Sardinia. Such a work, to satisfy the Italians, 
must have a strongly dramatic character ; and such 
it will have ia the hands of Marochetti. We know 
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favourite uniform, 


that of the 7th Hussars. The 


other artist more capable of fulfilling 
ta d eoatiie “ Pil argument 


i itions ; the thou 
ot the ah Sched, the philosophic eloquence of 
the Germans, or any bronze Vive U'Itahe of the 
French school, would be equally a failure. 

Any Scuerren.—The Crific informs us that a 
monument in bronze is to be erected to the great 
painter—French by education, but Datch by birth 
—<in his native town of Dordrecht. 

Ma. Joun Brut, who has heen eagerly, and rather 
unnatorally, striving to erect an obelisk somewhere, 
is at length to be gratified. We are not very sorry 
| to say it will be placed far off—at Bermuda, 
| to the memory of Sir William Reid, some time its 
governor. Mr. Bell is a sculptor of large ability, 
| sound knowledge, and mat experience, and why 
he should so much desire to produce work that a 
stone-mason might do as well, we are at a loss to 

























rss. : 
Tue Rovas. Socrery has fortunately obtained 


trait of the — - 
we remember, is the elegant statuette modelled tm the 
studio of Count D’Orsay, at Gore House. In certain 
circles the Count enjoyed a high reputation as a 
sculptor and a painter. There was, however, a 
secret in the production of these much be-praised 
works, allusion to which cannot now break any 
hearts. He employed two aides-d’atelier, a painter 
and a modeller, both extremely skilful in their 
respective departmente. The painter had been an 
assistant to Pickersgill, Grant, and Buckner, and in 
one or other of the United Service clubs there are 
instances of his quality, and would, doubtless, have 
been others had he remaiued in this country, but he 
emigrated to America. He used to describe as the 
most difficult task of his life the continual re-adjust- 
ment of the profile opera-hat portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Count would insist upon touching 
it, and each time he left it the very counterpart of 


only other statuesque por 











Darham’s fine bust of General Sabine. It is the 
gift, according to the Critic, of Mr. Gassiot. The | 
bust will be a valuable addition to the collection of | 
the society, not only as an admirable work of Art, | 
but as an enduring memorial of one of the best of | 


our old acquaintance Punch. It was, however, 


finished at last, and engraved. These men worked 


in separate rooms, and retired on the announcement 
of visitors. The modeller was some time employed 
in drawing for a popular illustrated journal, and his 



















was the statuette of the Marquis of Anglesea, which 
evoked the most stunning plandits to the honour of 
the Count. His labours were also of a Sisyphean 
kind, for each time the Count touched the horse the 
modelling had to be recommenced, and, upon one 
occasion, he patted down the hind-quarters till 
of polished granite, at the base of which | the legs gave way. But the work was at length 

a fountain will be formed. The design for the | finished, and a charming production it is. <A 
fountain is a bronze figure, representing a female in | statuette of the Duke of Wellington was executed 
the act of ing water out of a jug into a vessel | under the same difficulties. The Count’s busts were 
below.” The work is confided to the sculptor | the theme of universal admiration, and very justly 
Munroe. _ so—the week’s work in this direction was re-cast and 
Anurtacr’s ‘ BaLakiava’ ann ‘InkERMANN.’— | re-manipulated each succeeding Sunday morning, by 
These two striking and meritorious pictures are now | one of the most eminent bust-makers of our school. 
occupying temporary resting-places in the collection | Murnay anp Heatn’s Puotocrarns.—The 
of Mr. Barrett, of 369, Strand. They were originally _ versatile capabilities of photography may now be con- 
inted for the purpose of being engraved ; but the | sidered to have been fairly and fully demonstrated. 
Todian mutiny, which followed so close upon the | This, however, is more than may at present be 
Crimean war, opened up a new field of interest for affirmed respecting the high artistic powers of this 
artistic represeutation ; and Mr. Armytage’s works | wonderful Art. In a comparatively few instances 
were set on one side. Without now expressing any only have photographers been enabled to associate 
especial desire to have them placed in au engraver's | the higher qualities of Art with the special attributes 
hands, we certainly do claim for them some per- | of their sun-pictures. At the same time the efforts 


men, as well as the most accomplished of scientific | 
scholars. 
Tre Late Heneeet Inoraw.—A monument to | 
the honour of the late member for Boston is to be | 
erected in his native town. It is said to be “a 
white marble statue, ten feet high, placed upon a 














manent home in which they may occupy a place of 
deserved honour. Why do not we form a national 
collection of pictures of a national historical cha- 
racter? and why ere not such pictures as these 
purchased by the nation to commemorate actions 
famous in the military annals of England? It would be 
very easy to find worthy companions for Armytage’s 
works. There is Barker's ‘Lucknow,’ for example. 
There can be no doubt respecting the popularity of 
such a collection. . 
THe “ HoxoveaBte” Member ror Bricuton, 
Mr. White, has been making a political speech at 
Piymouth, a ra which, it appears, he formerly 
| Yepresented. His audience were, we learn, “ prin- 
cipally working men.” We find in the published 
report of his speech this paragraph :—“ Passing on, 
he noticed the Five Arts Exhibition (*), which he 
denounced as a pet object of Prince Albert's, and 































































































was extracted out of the pockets 
| classes. (Ories of ‘ Shame.’)” 


















































a slanderer utterly reckless of truth, 




















aud misled. 






































sea, opposite the Menai Bridge. 














ing-—~the maiden essay, it is said. of ay 
man, who has not lived to e 
which this most difficult operat 
him. Hed the Marquis sat to th 
his lifetime, his wishes could not 
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wxid that last year they voted for the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts the sum of £72,000, which was dis- 
tributed amongst the Prince's favourites, and which 


By such men, 
and by coch means, the humbler classes are deceived | 


Tue Marquis of Ancirsea’s Moxuwext — 
Mr. Noble's statue of the late Marquis of Anglesea 
has been successfully raised to the top of the column 
which, after the Battle of Waterloo, was erected in 
hooour of the gallant soldier, on the Isle of Augle- 
The raising of the 
mass to its destined site was a irinuaph of Dean 


ery young 
j 


ion must have secured 
¢ seulptor duriug 


| have been more 
scrupulously consulted; he stands attired in his 


| that are continually made to produce perfect photo- 
graphs are occasioually crowned with the most 
gratifying success. Amongst the most successful 
works of this class that it has been our good fortune 
to examine, a foremost place may be claimed by a 
truly exquisite series of views that have just been 
produced by Mr. Heath, and are published at his 
| establishment in Piccadilly. The subjects, which 
| are twelve in number, are all comprehended within 
the range of Endsleigh, the Duke of Bedford’s 
| beautiful property, in Devonshire. These photo- 
graphs, while they possess in their fulness both the 
| marvellous minuteness and the exact accuracy of 
| detail peculiar to works of their order, are true 
_ pictures in bold breadth of expression, and also in 
their pure and truthful rendering of all the subtle- 
| ties of atmospheric effects. The points of view have 

been most judiciously selected, and the scenes have 

indeed been transferred, with admirable skill and 

feeling, from the great gallery of nature to the 

artist's portfolio. No collection of photographs 





of th ee , ; : : 
Sadi a which aims at a high reputation can fail to include 
igaorant man dares to utter a gross misstatement | 
like this, it is rarely there is any one by to answer | 
hin; it “tells” with an audience low as himself ’ 
and unhappily there is seldom any way of punishing 


a copy of this Endsleigh series, 
Srereoscoric Views or tue Royat Pa.aces. 
~Messrs. Murray and Heath have also very re- 
ceutly prepared a set of stereographs upon glass 
of peculiar interest, and in the highest perfection. 
l'hey represent both the exteriors and the interiors 
of the royal residences of Windsor, Buckingham 
House, Balmoral, and Osborne; and with these 
are associated some delightful views of the New 
Palace of Westminster. These truly magicul works 
have been executed by M. Soulier, in his hitherto 
unrivalled manner; and, we may add, that the 
artist has visited England for the express pur- 
pose of devoting to them his attention, in com- 
pliance with the desire of Her Majesty the Queen 
Never could Aladdin himself have contemplated 
1 | such gorgeous visions as thus arise at the biddin 
of a cunning servant of that oldest and brightest 
of lamps—the sun. The stereoscope, with these 
positives on glass, brings before the observer the 
veritable images of the homes of English royalty 





with a vivid impressiveness that altogether defies 
description. We have sincere pleasure in con- 
gratulating the publishers upon the manner in 
which they have been enabled to obey the com. 
mands of the Queen, in bringing the palaces of 
England into the stereoscope. The stereoscopes of 
Messrs. Murray & Heath claim from us a distinct 
recognition of their singular excellence—a quality, 
indeed, which characterises all the photographic 
apparatus that is produced at their establishment. 

CoraL ORNAMENTS.—Perhaps the strongest argu- 
ments that could be adduced in favour of the pro- 
posed Great Exhibition in 1862, may be derived 
from the grand advance that has been achieved in 
almost every department of Art-manufacture since 
185]. In the various decorative works that are 
executed in the precious metals, and in every variety 
both of jewellery and of the productions of the lapi- 
dary, Art is now found to exercise a powerful and a 
truly benign influence. As an eminently character- 
istic illustration of the refined taste which at the 
present day directs the skilled hands of English artist- 
workmen, we may instance the collection of coral 
ornaments that we have just examined with such 
unqualifed admiration at the establishment of Mr. 
Philips, in Cockspur Street. From the adaptation 
of appropriate pieces of coral to certain special pur- 

to the execution of the most exquisite cameos 
in this beautiful material—Mr. Philips has shown 
that he is thoroughly master of the art in which he 
takes a peculiar delight. Possibly some of our 
readers may not he aware of the rarity and 
value of the finer specimens of coral: accordingly, 
they might be somewhat surprised to find a 
single necklace of simple coral beads to bear 
the price of one hundred guineas. 

THe Marrner’s Compass, a paste-board model, 
published by Messrs. Droosten, Allen & Co., may 
be of some use to our marine-painters, who are not 
well versed in the mysteries of seamanship, and 
oftentimes, as we know, expose their works to the 
criticisms of naval men by the nautical mistakes 
which are made. It consists of the deck, or level, 
of a three-masted ship, with movable yards, so 
attached to the centre of the compass as to be 
turned in any direction, according to the points on 
which the vessel is sailing. Ample explanations 
are given as to how this paper vessel must be navi- 
gated when “ tacking” or “‘ wearing,” or performing 
any other manceuvre common in marine vernacular. 
It is described as being the invention of Mr. M. H. 
Barker, “The Old Sailor,” who intends it for the 
“use of young officers of the navy, gentlemen of 
the bar, naval novel readers, and the world at large;” 
among the latter, of course, artists are included, and 
it is for their benefit especially that we direct atten- 
tion to this ingenious device. 

Tue Great WepGwoop.—A life of this truly 
great man is much needed. The materials for such a 
biography are indeed few and meagre; its value 
must be mainly derived from a thorough acquaintance 
with the art of his epoch—of Ceramic Art especially. 
It is concerning the ¢ime of Wedgwood, rather than 
himself, that we desire to be made acquainted. We 
understand that Miss Meteyard is engaged in 
arranging such a work: without by any means dis- 
paraging this lady, we may regret that it is not in 
other hands. She is a pleasing and graceful writer, 
whose sketches and stories, under the noin de plume 
of “Silverpen,” are justly popular; but it 1s not 
likely that she can grapple so large a theme as this 
with a reasonable prospect of supplying that which 
is a want in our biographical literature. 

Prepared Parer FLowers.—In what used to 
be called the Fine Arts Court, in the Crystal 
Palace, but is now known as the Stationery Court, 
our attention has been arrested by some groups of 
artificial flowers, the work of Mrs. Stodart, of 
Cloudesley Terrace, Islington. Most of the speci- 
mens are made of a paper, the secret of preparing 
which is known only to the lady herself; and its 
great advantage is that it is but little liable to serious 
injury. The flowers themselves are made without 
machinery of auy kind, as we understand; they are 
simply cut out with scissors, and so ingewiously that 
we heard of a group of dahlias being exhibited at 
a recent flower-show at the Palace, that actually 
deceived several growers. Mrs. Stodart very rarely 
works from a model, or natural flower, but relies on 
her memory and botanical knowledge. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tur Temptation. Engraved by A, Frangos’ 
from the picture by Any Scuerrer. Published 
by Goupit & Co., London and Paris. 


This is a grand composition, right worthy of, 

erhaps, the most spiritual painter of our age. 
Whatever Scheffer lacked as a colourist, and often- 
times as a poetical idealist, received a counterpoise 
in the dignity of his conceptions, and the intellectual 
expression he gave to his figure. This seemed to be 
the chief aim of his art, to which he made all else 
subservient. Though in a manner educated in the 
French school, his works show little affinity with it, 
but much with that over which the influence of 
Cornelius, Overbeck, and other German painters 
extended: his art had more of a Teutonic tendency 
than of any other. 

The ‘Temptation’ is as fine an example of 
Scheffer’s style of composition, and of his power of 
expression, as any subject we can just now call to 
mind, Christ and the Tempter stand on the top of 
an “exceeding high mountain,” a fragment of the 
upper part of which is alone seen, but its elevation 
is determined by the mass of rolling clouds below. 
With one foot advanced upon a projecting crag, his 
whole figure bending forward, and his hands out- 
stretched, he urges the Saviour to cast himself 
down. The figure is winged—heavy, wide-spreading 
pinions—partially nude, and its attitude most 
striking and powerful. The drawing of the anatomy 
is skilful, but the arms of Satan are somewhat stiff 
in pose, and the left hand is awkwardly placed— 
owing to the fingers being thrown back it presents 
a form not agreeable to the eye, though not incon- 
sistent with natural action, ‘The Saviour stands 
a little in advance of Satan, and on ground rather 
more elevated. He is robed in white, and with 
his right hand uplifted rebukes the Tempter. The 
countenances of the two have just that contrast 
which we look for : the one mild and dignified, with- 
out the slighest expression of severity; the other a 
denen earnestness in its appeal! which is little 
short of malignity. It is evident Satan feels that 
in this, his last opportunity for exacting obedience, 
he is foiled, and the assurance of his defeat is 
reflected on every feature of his face. 

The engra: ing is in the line manner, delicate and 
yet very solid in execution. The tones both of the 
flesh and the draperies are appropriately and truth- 
fully rendered, without hardness on the one hand 
or weakness on the other. 

The publication, as the work of either artist,— 
painter or engraver—is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable contributions to high art which the age 
has produced. 


Lrrnocraruic Prints, Published by Prrory and 
Loéuve, Munich. 


The art of lithography, which had its birth in 
Germany, still maintains the supremacy and 


= me. | it has so long enjoyed in that country. 
ith us the process of printing from plain stones 
has—except for works chiefly of an educational 
character—been almost superseded by the introduc- 


tion of the chromatic process. We have seen the 
last, we expect, of such productions as those put 
forth by Harding, Roberts, Stanfield, Nash, Haghe, 
and others: while in Germany lithographic pictures 
on a large scale are constantly appearing, and seem 
to occupy the place which copper and steel engrav- 
ings do in England. And certainly many of those 
works, and among them those that now lie before 
us, almost if not quite, rival in force and delicacy 
the most brilliant metallic plates. 

Messrs. Piloty & Léhle, the eminent publishers 
of Munich, have long been engaged in issuing a 
series of large lithographic prints from the pictures 
of celebrated masters, ancient and modern, in the 
royal gallery of the Pinacotheca, at Munich. Some 
of these we have noticed on former occasions, others 
have just reached us. First, there is ‘The Two 
Satyrs,’ from the picture by Rubens—a fine example 
of the painter’s luscious colouring and powerful 
imagination; but, we must also ~ » repulsive in 
sentiment to a degree. What pleasure can any one 
derive from contemplating that sensual-looking 
couple ? But the print is a noble specimen of the 
lithographic art in its close approximation to natural 
textures and in depth of colour. ‘Susannah and 
the Elders,’ from the picture by Van Dyck, is most 
effectively translated ; but the subject, grandly as the 
painter treated it, is too repulsive to be at all 
agreeable. Adrian Van der Werff's ‘ Holy Family’ is 
® beautiful composition; the forms #re more rounded 
than was usual with this painter, and the drapery 
is graceful and natural. The figures are clearly and 


softly lithographed, but the landscape is dark and | 


muddy. ‘The Country Forge—Winter Time,’ by 


Zimmermann, a modern German artist, is an 
excellent bit of landscape, with snow lying deep on 
the ground, and a heavy sky betokening a further 
fall. The small group of figures outside the black- 
smith’s shop, where a traveller's horse is being shod, 
is capital. Better still, perhaps, is ‘The First 
Snow Fall,’ by F. Bishoff, another modern painter 
of Germany : it isa “* Webster-like’’ picture, show- 
ing an old man who has brought two young children 
to the doorway of his cottage to look at the falling 
snow. The varied character of the group is given 
with much skill and pictorial feeling. The whole 
of these lithographic prints are admirable in quality ; 
as solid as if struck from metal plates than 
from stone. 

One print sent to us, which seems to belong to the 
same series, is from an engraved plate; the subject 
is a ‘Sunset,’ after Claude, but it is a far 
successful work than the others; it wants air and 
light, and a general clearness, 


Tue Impentat ATLAS oF MopeRN GerocrapPuy. 
Compiled from the most Authentic Resources ; 
under the Supervision of W. G. Biack1 
Pu.D., F.R.G.8., Editor of the ‘ Imperi 
Gazetteer.” Published by Bracxre & .Son, 
London and Edinburgh. 


A good atlas is almost, if not quite, a necessity in 
every house in such a country and among such a 
community as ours, where there is scarcely a family 
which is not personally interested in whatever 
occurs in some quarter or other of the whole world. 
Our commercial relations, the variety and extent of 
our colonial possessions, and our well-known love 
of travel, render a work of this kind indispensable 
to thousands ; and scarcely leas so to those who have 
no farther interest in, or knowledge of, other 
countries, than what is derived from the multitude 
of books treating of foreign lands which the press is 
of by year sending forth,—these publications lose 

alf their instructive value without some such aid 
as a good and comprehensive atlas affords. More- 
over, who is there in the present day, whatever his 
social position may be, who does not read his daily 
or weekly newspaper, with its ever-recurring nar- 
ratives of exciting events, bearing, more or less, on 
the destinies of this vast and great empire? how 
can these matters be clearly understood, or their 
details profitably perused, without reference to ex- 
planatory maps ? 

But an atlas to be of real serviceable value, must 
not only be correct and comprehensive, it should 
also be easy of reference: it is to supply the public 
with a work of this character, that the projectors of 
the ‘‘ Imperial Atlas”’ have directed their attention. 
The general plan they have adopted to carry out 
their object, may be ascertained by the following 
extracts from the publishers’ prospectus :— 

‘In preparing the ‘Imperial Atlas,’ the require- 
ments of the many have been strictly kept in view, 
rather than the wants of the few. In other words, 
attention has been directed more to rendering the 
maps useful and acceptable to the general reader, 
than to adapting them exclusively to the demands 
of the experienced geographer; though it is hoped 
that the latter will find them not unworthy of his 
notice. In this respect it resembles its ecessor, 
the ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ being thoroughly popular 
in cast, though scientifically accurate in details; 
and, from its portable size, it aspires to a convenient 
place on the parlour table or library shelf, so that 
it may become a constant companion, instead of 
being left to gather dust, as too frequently happens 
with large, bulky atlases, whose unwieldiness acts 
as an effectual preventive to their being often 
consulted 

“The maps have been selected with a view to 
giving a very faithful and complete representation 
of every part of the earth’s surface, special attention 
being given to those regions in which the natives 
of this country are more immediately interested 
such as our Colonial Possessions, and the United 
States of North America. In the arrangement of 
the regions represented at one view, a decided im- 
provement over the plan usually followed has been 
effected. For instance, in consequence of the ma 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland being general M 
engraved separately, and even maps of the Britis 
Islands not including anything beyond the sea close 
on their coasts, many people have a very confused 
notion of the relative cae of the adjoining 
countries of France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, &e. To remedy this defect, a map of the 
British Islands is given, including portions of the 
coasts of all the countries above-named, showing at 
a glance their relative position to this country. ‘he 
attainment of this object—the conveying to the eye, 
at first sight, a good idea of the relative position of 
| surrounding places—has been kept constantly in 
view in arranging the maps of the ‘Imperial 
Atlas.’ Other examples of a similar kind may be 





| Seen in the maps of the Circumpolar Regions, th 
North Atlantic Ocean, the Ocean : - 
terranenn Se aon " Indian ° te Medi- 
e number of maps included in this atlas is o 

hundred ; they embrace the most recent dasoveries, 
and the latest political divisions of territory in all 
parts of the world, Every available source appears 
to have been consulted to obtain accuracy, They 
are engraved with remarkable clearness, and ne 
other colouring is introduced than serves to mark 
the boundaries of divisions, and this, too, so slight 
in tint as not to interfere with the names of places, 
a defect too often painfully apparent in works of 
this kind. For general utility, we know of nothin 
which will bear comparison with the “Im rial 
Atlas,” with its index of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand names. 


PARADISE AND THE Pert. Published by Day and 
Son, don, 


If the art of chromo-lithography had achieved no 
other result than the ae etion of this richly- 
illuminated volume, it would have accomplished its 
work, and have been hailed with admiration ; for 
pages more gorgeous with radiant and beautiful 
colours, with ornament more elegant in form, and 
designed with more exquisite taste, and colour- 
printing more solid and accurate, it is impossible to 
imagine. Mr, Henry Warren's pencil has furnished 
the figures, Mr. Owen Jones's the ornamental 
borders, and Mr. Albert Warren transferred both 
to the stones. Each alternate page has a portion 
of the poem printed on a gold ground; on the 
opposite page is a figure or group, suggested by the 
lines, and printed either on a gold or coloured 

round; both being surrounded with an elaborately 

esigned border, corresponding in pattern and 
colours: the whole are of true Persian type. These 
borders are charmingly varied, and in determining 
the ground-colours, Mr. Jones seems to have most 
judiciously and cleverly adapted the tint to the text— 
og = of a sad and gloomy character having a rich 

ut dark ground, and those of a light and joyous 
expression, a corresponding brightness, Throughout, 
harmony is nowhere sacrificed to brilliancy, nor 
good taste to gaudy display. If we have any fault 
to find, it is with the occasional harsh lines of Mr. 
Warren's Sees a little more delicacy in this 
respect would have been a manifest improvement 
where the spirit of the poet’s verse is so truly and 
happily caught, as it is in these outline drawings. 
This “* Paradise and the Peri” is a book fit for the 
most luxurious eastern palace. 


Ports’ Wit anp Humour. Selected by W. I. 
W118. Illustrated with One Hundred Engrav- 
ings from Drawings by C. Bennet and G. H. 
Tuomas. Published by Bett & Davpy, London. 


By way of varying the more solid and substantial 
literary Christmas fare which generally comes before 
us at this time of the year, we find in this volume 
alight and fanciful dish of poetical humours com- 
d of ingredients preserved from the days of 
eoffrey Chaucer to our own, but the —e part of 
comparatively modern production. ‘The poems, 
generally, may suit a periodical publication, where 
is is politic to mingle the gay with graver matters ; 
but a collection such as this, in which refinement of 
ideas and expression is not always attended to, is 
not, we think, best adapted for a popular gift-book, 
though it may not be out of place in the library, or 
on ‘the table, of a bachelor's sitting-room, ‘The 
designs are after, but a long way from, those which 
Hood used to make us laugh over in his Comic 
Annuals. The binding and getting up of the volume 
leave nothing to be desired. 


Tue Prirertm’s Procress. By Joun Bunyan. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Ten De- 
signs, by J. D. Watson. Engraved by the 
Brorners Datzier. Published by Rovt- 
LepGe, Waxrnz, & Co., London, 


Of this edition of a work which, in some form or 
other, has, it may be presumed, found a place in 
almost every house where a dozen books in the 
English language are to be seen, all we need say is, 
that it will stand comparison with the most costly 
and elegant edition that has been issued. The illus- 
trations are exceedingly good—sound and bold in 
design: no attempt has been made to allegorise the 
figures, if such a term may be used; but the artist 
has aimed to give them the costume and character of 
Bunyan’s time, so that we seem to realise them as 
creatures of the earth, und not the mere fictions of the 
writer or the artist, it is edited by Mr. George Offor, 
a gentleman whose resvarches into the history of 
Bunyan have been given to the world in another | 
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orm. He bas written for this volume a brief 
ae of the “dreamer,” and bas appended some 
valuable explanatory notes extracted from the 
author's other works. A rich binding of the 
fashionable Megenta colour is an additional attrac- 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG.* 
i . Griffith 

Our young friends have to thank Messrs 
prese 9 books enumerated : 

ted by the book. and Farran for several of the ki 

The aes of the artist is new tous; it will not be | we cannot call them “ toy-books,’ because they 

long so, for be is undoubtedly a man of genius, who | contain . large —_ oo a en 

i : i ition in Art. sorated by more than t . 

is destined to hold a prominent position in Ar cematel ty © A a 5 hah wie ot 

excellence. Others books as good are issued by 
Messrs. Groombridge. ’ ; 

a ty .: ee se Xt a Lost 1s CEYLON will contribute as much informa- 
noah + i. ” Published by Hunst and | tion and amusement to juvenile readers as Sir James 
wee ‘Lond Rar szg 7 Emerson Tennent’s marvellous work on that 
ee ae ! from Athens, and | Country has given to readers of Sacha | te 

Bias Beemes snnt Com vt guthtelly, as they bave | Th? iliustzations are by Hastion® © et) Swe where 

e oe? 4 . 

cefiinly been plonsaatiy, = sate - so mee oye Eeovteden concerning his sub- 

d by Mary Howitt. There was nothing new | . iin the eaesh posalar 

to tell of Switzerland or Italy when Miss Bremer ject, and how to arrange it in the most pop 

visited these well-known lands ; but she isa minute mar, Alt 4 Elwee, who has given us much pleasant 
observer, and has preconceived notions which give aig ce from whom we expect much more, 

a frechnew end originality to whatever she writes rome end ry volume purporting to contain the real 

Fe ee a ee ee ed coe | eaventures of a young artist in Italy. He assures 


than the first. Miss Bremer's interview and con- ws that RALPH SaBROOKE is not a fictitious 


versation with the Pope is exceedingly curious ; : en 
ike relate it in rm elance om the sincerity of | Character, and St ton tosh not eal. A. 
Pio Nono, who assures the intelligent yet simple Elwes tokes the highest view of the duties of a 
minded Swede that he believes Christiane out- | 0 for youth. He considers it, and justly, a 
sido Ge pelo of ho Bewen Cothetis Cased enn | precious privilege to obtain a hearing from juvenile 
be maced. Sho sejelene in bis Hbesality with oll the | orm He takes simple methods, and natural 
—— ry ber own pure — spirit. be means, to “awaken their interest, engage their 
oe SS eae ee eee . sympathies, and direct their understandings.” We 
ae ons. Sve a sameeren _—, a ” re of no more charming book than “ Ralph 
beastily give Chem the © penser of goodwill Seabrooke;”’ while to young artists it presents a 
—_—— double interest. Piedmont and Tuscany are hallowed 
ground, but we certainly expected better illustra- 
Rarrisn Borrenriies. By W. 8. Cotrman, | tions where there was such abundant scope for them 
Member of the Entomological Society of | —they are too commonplace, and not what Mr. 
London, Author of “Our Woodlands, Heaths, | Elwes merited ; we grow fastidious in illustration, 
and Hedges.” With [Illustrations by the | and forget the abominations that delighted our 
Author, Printed in Colours by E. Evans. | “childhood’s days.” Will any publisher do us the 
Published by Rowrtepcr, Warne, & Co., | kindness to issue a child-book of the same class and 
London. grade as the children’s book of our childhood; on 


The terms moths and butterflies are used indis- | the ——_ blue mouldy my oe Fag ag age 
eriminately by those who have not studied this ‘ype ley “4 Aire Ragapes A — tot e other, 
branch of natural hietory ; but Mr. Coleman, whose be sd f it 5 . will to un erstand which ought to 
pame as an artist must be familiar to our readers, oo _ : = ony ome ape. wublisher re- 
says: “The usual notion of « butterfly is of a gay | Produce the meerage such as embell ished (?) the 
fluttering thing, whose broad painted wings are Seven Champions 0 Christendom, and “ Beauty 
covered with a mealy stuff that comes off with | #4 the Beast; We should like to show our 
handling. This is all very well for a general idea, youngsters what Ant has done for them. How os 
hut the characters that form it are common to some | 2°) and girls would sneer at what was our juvenile 
other insects besides butterflies. Moths and hawk. | library forty years ago. What great eyes they would 
moths have mealy wings, and are often gaily- make at the crimson, yellow, and brown patches 
coloured too; whilst, on the other hand, some that constituted the coloured illustrations of our 
butterflies are as ws | and plain as possible.” dearly cherished : Jack the Giant Killer.’ The 
Until we bad looked over the illustrations in this artist had evidently intended to make his face red, 
pleasantly-written little book—and very beautifully | #4 his jacket yellow; but by some mistake the face 
drawn and coloured these specimens are, some of | ¥®5 Yellow, and the jacket red; and our giant had 
them with the * mealy stuff” so truthfully repre- | ® Crimson beard daubed on to a black face. No 
sented, that one is tempted to try to brush it off | onder Art” produced such monstrosities in those 
pith the finger—we had no idea the British butter- days, when such were its nursery lessons ! 
fies were such « numerous race. Upwards of | Neptune's Henogs, or our Encuisu Sra Krnos, 
seventy specimens of maie insects are introduced | *T¢ Congregated in one volume, by Mr. Davenport 
here, in several instances accompanied by their | Adams, and their history and adventures condensed 
“ partners,” with a full descriptive account of each ; with much eare. We should have preferred a series 
preceded by a concise but ample history of butterfly of portraits as the illustrations of such a work; they 
development, structure, habits, localities, mode of | would have been more interesting than even the 
_~ and preservation. | clever scenic sketches of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
al he —_— enters upon rather an elaborate | Morgan. It is a book of facts, honestly put together, 
~ a of the practice of catching and killing | *4 the portraits would have carried us at once to 
, itterflies for the purposes of study: we are not | the heroes—and, to s ak truly, buccaneers and 
isposed to contravene his argumenta, though we | pirates—who founded their dominion on the ocean. 
— admit that we greatly prefer examining them | Grand old wanderers of the waters were these sea 
when seated on » leaf or flower, than transfixed toa | *ing*, who established the supremacy of Engl 
“ setting-boar!.” Perhaps, how | before she had increased h macy of England 
then tendee-bearted * ever, we are among | the milit an increas ed her foreign possessions by 
the readers, who, Mr. Coleman | military power which, unaided and alone, has 
tears, may look on the chapter headed “How to | *t length brought the mighty land of India into 
_ a Sumer, with some dismay, But apart — subjection. 
rom the interesting narrative, the illustrations OLIDAYS AMONG THE MountaINs consi 
alone would commend the book to popular favour, | 8enes and stories of Wales, and the Saheretinns 











dine | NEES AS 


; : 4 * Lost in Ceylon; . . ‘ "i 
wan Been "Be Mr ae THE WrP, axp Tue | ~ rg te the Woods and Wilts of rd Lion King 
Ast. By Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hart. Pub. | Kandy. By Wiiliam Dalton. Iilustrated by H. Wei 
. whee UDe - Aton, by 
lished by Auruvma Hatt, Vintve and Co., | Ralph Seabrooke. By Alfred Elwes, Liustrated by 


oe ly — Dudley. 

Neptune's Heroes; or, the ai 
It is our duty to announce that the several chapters | W. Davenport Adams.’ Iustrated We 8 Me h 
with which so many of our readers are familiar, Nan omen. remthese 


have been collected into a volume; and that this givtidare Among the Mountains. Illustrated by F. W. 


Tour, in ite present form 
’ orm, makes a very attract 
book A ractive Long Evenings. il 
pam hel —— — } age and binding are | late Captain ll Miestreted ah ae hie 
: 1¢ Numerous illustrations—amount.- Fairy Land. B Thoma Hood - 
ing to between three and four henieed-—sendes 8 n.and Daughter, = late Thomas and Jane Hood, their 


. ; ust t 
the work a valuable addition to the library, while | The Ilustrated Paper an ee Hood the younger. 


it cannot fail to be useful to’ | Out and About. By | ri 
railway through South Wales. those who travel by | George Cruikshank. fans Friswell. Illustrated by 


a due amount of enthusiasm for the beauties of the 
Principality. And no where could “ holidays” be 
more delightfully spent than amid such glorious 
scenery. The story is prettily interwoven with 
incident, and the illustrations aid to form a very 
attractive gift-book. 

Lona Eveninos are a series of stories for young 
children by a lady who may be said to have a 
literary inheritance. Captain Marryat will be long 
remembered as the author of some of our best 
naval novels; and, although the subjects are very 
different, Miss Marryat exhibits much of her father’s 
skill in constructing and developing a story. This 
book cannot fail to be a favourite in the nursery, 
No doubt Miss Marryat’s next flight will be more 
ambitious. Mr, Absolon’s illustrations are always 
faithful to their subjects. 

Farry Lanp consists of tales and poems by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Hood.’ Their daughter, Mrs. 
Broderip, tells us, in her graceful and tender preface, 
that this little volume of prose and verse was com- 
piled several years ago, and was destined for publica- 
tion by her father and mother. It is in fact the 
collection of *‘childish articles,’’ written for the 
“rising generation,” which is alluded to in the 
second volume of the ‘*‘ Memorials of Thomas Hood,” 
lately published. Both the son and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Hood have endeavoured to recall all 
the tales and stories with which both parents loved 
to interest and amuse their children, and the collec- 
tion is varied and brilliant. This little scrap, by 
the immortal author of the ‘* Bridge of Sighs,’ is 
a sample of the spirit of the whole :— 


** Impatient of his childhood, 
* Ah me,’ exclaims young Arthur, 
Whilst roving in the wild wood, 
‘I wish I were my father."” 
** Meanwhile, to see his Arthur 
So skip, and play, and run, 
* Ah me,’ exclaims the father, 
*I wish I were my son.’” 


The clever illustrations to this addition to our 
pleasant juvenile treasures are by Tom Hood the 
younger, and are worthy the name he bears, 

Mr. LanpeLt’s InLustRateD Paper MOopDEL 
Maker is invaluable, inasmuch as it obliges the 
young to manufacture their own amusements, and 
gives them information while they think it play. 
This principle may be carried out more exten- 
sively than it is at present: we look for another 
series, 

We cannot say more of Out anp Anovut than 
that it is a juvenile ‘Tom Brown,” in feeling ; 
describing precisely the sort of adventures that any 
boy might meet with, and that every boy would 
wish to encounter, by sea and land. We defy any lad, 
however young, to enjoy this charming book more 
than we have—grave critics though we are ! 

Tue Macner Stories are the collected tales 
that have been sent forth monthly by Messrs. 
Groombridge, and a very pretty volume they make. 
The best guarantee for their excellence is that 
they are written by our best authors: the author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam;’’ Mrs. Russell 
Gray; Mrs. Webb; E. M. Piper; the author of 
“The Heir of Redcliffe ;” Mrs. S. C. Hall—though 
we do not think the tale (**Mamma Milly” ) by 
this lady in the volume by any means equal to her 
story of “‘ Union Jack,”’ which forms the commence- 
ment of the second volume. The stories in the 
series are all excellent; and very well illustrated. 

Recreative Scrence (Vol. I.) This is not 
to be considered as a mere Christmas book, but 
one that ought to be received and cherished with 
pleasure at any season, and have its allotted place 
in the library. We long for the second volume. 

The author’s object in CuILDREN OF OTHER 
Lanps is best told by her preface, and it is only 
justice to say she has succeeded in her purpose. 
English children who read these little tales during 
their play hours may be amused by knowing the 
different ways and doings of children in other 
countries, and it may inéerest them to find how many 
of their thoughts and feelings are like their own ; 
while it may also teach them something to see that 
every child, whether dwelling amid mountains and 
valleys, in desert plains or crowded cities, is made 
happy by love, goodness, and the joys of home. 


[We again congratulate the young on the efforts 
that have been made for their en joyment and advan- 
tage. Artis now avaluable minister to them; in 
a of the issued books there are engravings 80 
excellent that, some thirty years ago, they woul 
have made the fame of ist.] 


_[So large a number of illustrated books of all 
kinds has reached us this month, that we are re- 
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Children of other Lands. By Sara Wood 








luctantly compelled to postpone notices of many till 
| our next publication.—Ep, A.-J.] 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE: 


THE BEST "ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. | DEANE’S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Knives. Knives. Carvers. : 
Finest Ivory Handles... 33s. ...... 28s. 11s. — Best Plating 


Medium a 18s. : oe : : 
Good : ae 190 85.03 5s. 6d. , + 2nd Quality 14s. $d. 


DEANE’S ae ae ‘and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, DEANE’S Drawing Room Movie; Wanecd be 
EANE’S Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. enders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE'S ices of Tin Dish Covers in Sete of Six and Seven; | DEANE’S Iron Bedateads, with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet, with 
18s., 30s., 40s., 68., 78s. Drawings, post free. 

DEANE'S Papier-miché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s. New and ¥ DEANE’S Domestic Baths.’ See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
Elegant Patterns constantly introduced. DEANE’S Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE’S Bronzed, Copper, and Brass Goods. DEANE’S Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

| DEANE’S Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. DEANE’S Horticultural Tools. 

DEANE’S Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6 6s. DEANE’S Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


A PRICED FURNISHING LIST SENT POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
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cscidt, utente men eater eke mgew tr eee a eolieeis le 
of Trade, the Electric ) aaa Company, aa many of the Largest English and Foreign Railways. 


j Every description of Hall, 

The performance of every Shop, and Railway - station 
Vatch is guaranteed. All are ‘ / Dials and Clocks now first ma- 
arefully examined and timed . A nufactured by Steam Machi- 
br use; and every Watch is Oy py Fy vi mery, on very advantageous 
djusted and cleaned at the Oem Vee  —torms, and by special contract, 
nd of the first year without ay 0 tr May 2 ws i in any quantities, of the best 
» if it has not been Sisal FREE AND SAFE BY POST. materials and workmanship. 


oken, and has never been in Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished: Sizes and prices immediately 
watchmaker’s hands. forwarded on — 








SILVER CAM®S AND JEWELLED. 


GENTLEMEN'S. 





GOLD CAS*8 AND JEWELLED. QUALITY. 


’ Bic 
aE rr pamgg a Gs. | Gs. Horizont 
s| 6 ceable 
7 








Ditto, gold dial and strong case " 10 
Bennett's superior London-made 2 Bennett's 
Lever, jewelled +} 4) 12 Anan. 
. Horizontal Construction, 
LADIES’. ceveng ao A —-— cases 
-| Hosizental Construction, g ld dial.......... os . Superior Geneva 
Patent Lever (Geneva) 10 Elegant 
Ditto { Englistr) tiigihly finish 4 ; -t4{ 1 Small London-made 


‘Every Watch skilfally Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 
POST OFFICE ORDERS PAYABLE TO ; 


) JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL. 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFTS AT PARKINS & GOTTO’S. 
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|CHESS MEN, KEY AND JEWEL : 
i ; PAPER ANIVE 

DRAUGHT. MEN, ce ph 

bie. igedasqas TYING BOXES, 


— caRD CASES; 


) RORTOISESHELL DO. 


GILT ris siabeiecs:| WORK BOXES, 
POSTAGE sBanns, | BOOK SLIDES, | 


STATIONERY CABINETS, | - ENVELOPE OASES,’ = |. | 

RAZORS IN CASES, BLOTTING: BOOKS, ren sk 
CUTLERY; — DESKS, a " PORTER ONNAIES. 
CARVED BREA D-AND-BUTTER PL At TES. 
MEDIEVAL MOUNTED GOODS. 


ELEGANT AND USEFUL ARTICLES IN PHARL, TO! 
PAPTER MACHKE, BUHL, AND ORMOLU. 


15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS,-AND ‘CHURCH r 


IN MOROCOO, VELVET, IVORY, OAK, BBONY, AND ELEGANTLY-MOUNTED BINDINGS = a 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST: STOCK IN" “ENGLAND. | 


Parkins & Gotto’s 10s. 6d. Family Bible 


_____With Splendid Mustrations and Strongly Bound. 
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